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’ PREFACE, 




The bases for the analyses and deductions presented in this study 
have been the annual reports of 1,119 secondary schools accredited 
by- the North Central Association, together with approximat(‘ly 
20,000 individual teachers' report cards. To scrutinii^.o and compile 
the data therein contained has required the services of a rather large 
stafiF of assistiints working almost continuously for a period of 12 
months or more. Most of the persons were graduate or other ad- 
vanced students enrolled in my several courses in education' at the 
University of Michigan. Their work has been indefatigable, and 
words of highest commendation and appreciation are due them. 

To mention by name all those who have tlius helped to make thi s 
study possible woujd, doubtless, be an unnecessary and profitless 
procedure. Some spent* relatively few hours at the task;- some 
devoted a portion of their time for a few weeks; and some made 
it tlicir major work for months. Among the latter, special recognb 
tioii should be given to tlie following: William J. BaUmgartner, D. G. 

Clancy, Robert Cole, Harry T. Day, Catherine M. Regan, Abagail 
Blackburn, Olive G. Turner, Chloo Iltirdy, Fred Flcagle, H. A. Davis, 
C. W. Berner, Henry A. Tape, and Guy FOx. IJ ns tinted, praise and 
sincere thanks are herewith gratefully given to them. 

1 wi^ dso to acknowledge my indebtedness to Profs. Horace A. 
Hollister and James B. Edmonson, who kindly read the manuscript 
and offered many valuable suggestions. 

Tl^o general proceduta followed in the study was ^as follows:, The 
original school reports were first classified in workable groups and 
the data transcribetl on large charts, hy Slates. From these detailed 
charts, which contained virtually! every item reported by each school 
and each teacher, tables of condenstyi-Biaterial, by iojnes^ were formed. 
Finally, from these tables <i«llfr’ summarizing tables, charts anJ 
graphs were produced. Only the latter appear in the pages which 
follow in the bulletin. 

while the utmost precautions have been taken to make the study 
accurate and clear, discrepancies (and possibly apparent errors) are 
likely to be. found in certain tables and conclusions. Superintend- 
ents and principals,' in .filling out thA annua) blanks, were not always 
' guided by like powera of discriminiition and exactness. Omissioi^ 
frequently occurred. Approximations wore sometimes used, ano7 
occasionally, obvious clerical errors were discovered. Nevertheless 
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SO far as possible, these original faults in the reports wore tmced (o 
tlieir sources, and by means of con nterrof cron ws, were fairly evaluated 
and corrected. Moreover, verifications of data*have been made with 
each step of the process of compilttion. Hen c it can bo claimed 
with reasonable certitude Uiat the figures herein presentod rcpieseiit 
the facts as they arc to be found in thc^Ts^orth Central territory. In 
certain compilations, as, for example-, in the -average number of 
unite of work offered in the several sehools and in recording the num- 
ber of teachers of academic and vocational subjects, frof tioiml units 
and part-time arrangements were omitted and the (bit a recorded in 
terms of the nearest integer. 

Finally, as a fKjrsonal testimonial, 1 take this opportunity to ex- 
press the pleasure and the helpfulness wIiicK have come to mo person- 
ally in carrying forward tliis worli, and in seeking to interpret the 
findings. Each stop of the way has opened new vistas for me. Each 
topic, as it was completeit, added to my comprehension of the publjp- 
school system of the Northwest and gave deeper linsight? and keener 
appreciation of its problems, processes, and tendeiKMes. If similar 
experiences shall come to Bchool men as they study the l^iUetius, the 
work will not have been undertaken in vain. 

C. (). Davis, 
Uiin^ersity of Michigan, 
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THE ACCREDITED SECONMRY SCHOOLS OE THE ' 
NORTH CENTRAL JSSOCIATION. 


PART I.— INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL INFORMATION, 

AUTHORIZATION OF THR STODT. 

At the Umo of the twenly-secoud Biuiual meoLiu^ of tho Xortli 
Centra! iVssociation of Colleges aiid Scconcftkry Sidjools, hold iji Si. 
Louis, Mo,, March 23-24, ID 17, authority was given tho Comuussiou 
on Secondary Schools to make a dc laiJe'd coiuparativo stufly of ihe 
data gathered that year from the accredited secondary achoo^. For 
the i>eneli.t of those persons unfamiliar with tho organization and 
admiuistration of tlie North Central Association, it is pci‘tinont* *to 
state that once in five years (until 1917 once in three years). a complo£e 
JetailcMl report, to the association has been required from ^ch socoxn!- 
hu*y school soaking to be accredited, Tho commission has fur some 
time felt that tlio extensive and varied data thus gath^od constitute 
a body of educational inateriartoo valuable to i)C utiliz^ temporarily 
for tlio purpose of accrediting schools and then be filed away iu 
ding 5 ' archives npvei* perchance to he examined^ again. It has, 
therefore, on two pre\ious * occasions authorized the. utilization of 
the annual report blanks for studies of a coniptM'alive kind. The 
first of these, iVortA CetUral High was compiled and edited 

ity Prof. Walter A. Jessup, of the State Univei-sity" of Iowa, and Prof. 
Lotus D. CofTmany at that lime connected wdth the University of 
Illinois, This study appealed in 1914. ’ -‘The second comparative 
analysis was directed by Prof, Charles H. Juddyand Mr. George'S. 
Counts, the Uniyerait}' of Queago, This study wiis publisj|i6d in 
1915 and boars the title: A Slvdy of tlipKlolleyes and liighSchoot^ 

in ffte Central Association, * 

Tlie presort study seeks to follow 4»ho same goncial plau employed 
in the two ekrlier analyses. In oortaiu particular details it, of course, 
departs entirely from the procedure followed there, Mbreover, in 
addition to the oompantM^ns made in roference to the situatiem as ib^ 
existed iu 1916-17, tho present ?tudy seeks to place its findings m 
juxtaposition with similar findings presented in the earlier reports, 
and thus to revea^oospicuous changes or teudauciaS| which have 

Ueprlntod trom the TbirteenUi Yearbook of ^ Netlou&l Bectetjr for tbe Study of Kduoatioa. ITnt* 

* peM V tta Viatei IlUt Ne^ 
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occurredtiinoe 191 1-12^, the year in wliich the dat^ usetHn the^lessup* 
Collm^ study were gathered. 

The aim of the North Central -\ssociatiou is declared in the Con- 
stitution, Article TI. It reads as follows: 

The object oi aaaociatlon ahall be to eetablifih closer relations between the sec- 
ondary schools and institutions of higher education »dthin the North Central States 
and such other territory as the association may recognize. 

That these aims are, to a large degree, realized is evidenced by the*^ 
^ steady growth of# the association in territorial accessions^ in the 
the number of allUiated and accredited schools and colleges, and in 
the power and prestige exercised in respect to educational policies 
and practices throughout the country. Eigliteen vStates are tp-day 
embraced within the association. These are: Arizona, Colorado, 
Illinois, Imiiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana; Nebraska, New Me.xico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. At the time of the annual 
meeting, Morchyl917, the association accredited 1,165 high schools 
and academies distributed among these 18 States. 

In acci*editing the schools, the following formal standards were 
employed, standards that have (with slight alterations and amend- 
ments made from time to time) beetf-ehTorced since their first pub- 
lication in dOOl. 

■*e r ‘ i 

'STANDARDB OF ACOj^lTH^ 8 XtOi<DA^< SCHOOLS (191^-17). 

1. Xo school ahall be accredit^ which^doce not require 15 units for graduation. 
More than 20 periods per week ahbuld l>e discouraged. The school year shall consist 
d a minimum of 36 weeks, such standard lo be in effect on and after Sept^ber. 1, 
l»18.ir 

A unit course of study in a secondary school is delined as a course covering an aca* 
demic year that shall include in the aggregate n 9 t less than the equivalent of 120 sixty- 
minuto hours of classroom work, two hours of mamml training or laboratory work being 
equivalent to one hour of classroom work. .. 

2. All teacbem teaching one or more academic subjects must satisfy the following 
s^dards: 

A. The minimum attainmentY)l teachers of academic subjects shall be equivalent 
to graduation from a college belonging to the North Central Aisociation of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools requiring the completioa of a four-year course of study or 
120 ihmeBter hours in advance of a standard four-year high-school course. Such re- 
quireolent shall not be construed as retroactive 

B. minimum professional training of teachers of academic subjects ho at 
IqMt 11 semester hours in education. This should include special study of the subject 

suid pedagogy o| the sobi^t to b.e |au^b Sueb/equirements ^ball not be 
conMnied as (F^ )^e suc^^e^cUt^ ;^ear tbb hoard 

in^sduqs^wn li thjcrmms cootm are interpret^ hy the collhges or univOt^tiea offering 

' '■<' 

iC, biSt; t04i achool, 

siit4Bidrll)u%bi the oidiiioik tlM49ipector,‘7p0aa^ 

fdiaU^hiiUt toAbe Jm^^f inip^fo^ a ataie^ 




mm 
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ment concerning the training, experience, and teaching efficiency of the Baidttf^H^cr, * 
together with hie recommendation. The board ehall, on e^h case presented a 
decision, 

3. The number of daily periods of classroom instruction given byany' teacher should 
not exceed five, each to extend over at least 40 miautes in the clear. The hoard <rf 
inspectors ^vill reject all schools having more than six recitation periods per day for - 
any teacher. 

4, The laboratory and library facilities shall be adequate to the nee<l8 of instruction 

in the subjects taught. • / - 

6. The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting. heating, and ventila- 
tion of the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, qprridors, cloeets, wat^r supply, school 
furniture, apparatus, and methods of cleaning shall be s\ich os to insure hygienic con- 
ditions for both pupils and teachers. 

6. Tfit ejiciency of imtruction, the acquired habiU of thoitght and study ^ the general m- 
UUectual and moral tone of a school are paramount factors, and therefore only schools 
^iJ^h rank ncll in these particulars, as eindenced by ri^id, thoroughgoing, sympathetic 
inspection, shall be considered eligible for the list. 

7. The association will decline to consider any school whose tS^hing force consists 
of fewer than four teachers of academic subjects exclusive of the superintendent. The 
association recommends' the introduction of the so-called vocational subjects, such as 
agriculture, manual training, household arts, and commercial subjects, into schdols 
where local conditions render such introduction feasible, but the inspectors will hold 
that a sufficient number of qualified teachers must be added to pro\dde adequately 
for such instruction. 

8. N"o school shall be conaidered unless the Tegular annual blank furnished for the 

purpose shall have been filled out and placed on file with the inspector. Schools in 
^ood standing will make a complete reix>rt on teachers once in five years; but full data 
relative to changes should be presented annually. ‘ ^ 

9. No school whose records show an excessive number of pupils per teacher, based .■ 
on average attendance, shall be accredited. The association rec^lnmenda 25 as a 
maximum. No recitation class should enroll more than 80 pupils. 

10. The time for which schools are accredited shall be linaitod to one year, daring 

from the time of the adoption of the list by the association. , 

11. The agent of communication between the accredited schools and the secretary 

of the commission for the purpose of distributing, collecting, and filing the annual, 
reporta of suck schools and- for such other purposes as the association may direct, is. 
us follows: f 

(a) In States having such an 'official, the inspector of schools appointed by the 
■State univendty. (b) In other States the inspector of schools appointed by State 
authority, or, if there be no such official, such person or persons as the sectary of the 
commission may elect. * ' • ^ 

* The association is conservative, believing that such'poUcy will eventu^ly Work to 
the highest interests of all. It aims to accredit only ^hose schools which potesas Or- 
ganization, teaching force, stahinfds of scholanhip, equipment and esprit de cosps, 
of such character as will unhesitatingly commend them to any educator, college, or 
university in the North. Central territory. * 

T}ie range, purjibrt, and character of the data* collected from the 
several schools may be. best comprehended by an anal;^is of the blank 
form which was \ised for that purpose in 1016-17, which is here 
reproduced. ’ , . 
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NORTH £XN1RAL ASSOCUXION OF COLLEGES AND SEGOMURT 

SCHOOLS. 

(Note.— T his Is the year for a complete report from all schools. See Stanciard 8.) 

ANNtTAL KETCiRT oT the.: HiphMiool, 

. fjoctrted at .'State of 


(Superintendent) ( Principal > 

Check tittu the name of each-of lUe above achDol afficiaU who have read this re]>ort . 


(▲.) OEXEBAL LKFfi£UATlO.\. 

1. Popuiatioci <rf eity 

2. , pnrollmenl November 1,^191G: (a) boys (b) girls 

Nmnfeerhi ionrth year cIsm.. {■d} Number in third year dais . 

(«) Number in eecond year doae (f) Number in Gret year 

f.1— j (y'i Totai enroUment 

3. Number of high Bobdbl teaotiors (include Fapw^HtendeBt and principal if tiiey 

tea<^ one or more chkaaeB) 

4. A v er age number of pupils beloxipng for Octobor ^ 

6. Avenge belonging per bleacher 

6. 8inoe ^hat date has dke echool been eontinuowfy accredetod by the ^Yssociabion? 

. 7. Hair mao^ woeks of actual erhool orotk aro g^veoa? CDi unswenng ihds qunrtiQa 
include examination, commencement, and other regular exercises. Oexml 
«ovt aU vacttUoaM, us Chiistmaa usd Easter., bat *do not <}ouut out a single legal 
boKday, buc£ as WaShingtan^B btrtisday, tnor the t^e ^sa*b usuall}* gn-en at 
Tliank^givTRgtiinv) 

8. Number of graduates last year: feoya. .. ,.<c) total 

9. N uns tx r of last year's graduates actteiidkig higgler iiiatitutioire .of Icynuug 


10. Number of noimsklent pupils enrol lad an 'hag^acixioUlaB>^sar(N(vv. G 

91. fs it 1/k& woeired futiare poHcy cf <fibe tschool to emfdoy, kn adadendc subjocts, 
none but college giadwtas vith paro fa— i ou aJ training? (8ee ^Handsrd 2A 

» and B{| . — — 

12. Ii it the avawad hstose pcdicy of the arhotd te sititi6dfi the ndie of tsacbeiv to 
iwpila at smpiwimatidy 1 tn 2ft? 

" THX TEAOHBItS. 


tlfirnr TT» htfnnMiflan frr thli siimary ihnuhl beUkoa Iraai the<indlTl(}iul rscaid urds fli.tba 
tsioftacsllnolade the superintendent andprlnnpalitthey teaob one or more classes)^ « 

1. Number, who give instruction in higl^chool: (a) men (h) women 

- — (fc) total — Up 

R if— beu rf twir^w <of j«) Afiadamic^ljeols {A) I'acational 

mdbjaei^ 

A .iif .CMV tparhani <s^ Aoadeeuc subiacta. {b) Vocal ianal 

subjects*...... (c) Total number iiew teachena... 

A Ot the tisw teachers of acadomic subjects, how many are not graduates of a stan- 
Bard colfepfT (See StsBdacd 1&) 

Ihe >isv tsai^Mh of acadeoDc Mbticita, Ivw tmmj havs int had 41 asMatar 

^ hDtuB .lB eduoolftO&f {Bee Sftwidard 

A Of the nsw teiaclMrs of academic subjects, bow many have hod no previous teach- 
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7. Of the academic teachers, not ne^ to Uio bcIxdoI this year, how many are not 

graduates of a standard college? 

8. Of the academic teachers, not new the school this year, how many have not 

had 11 hours in education? 

0. Of the vocational teachers, how many arc graduates of a standard college? 

WToat subjects do those college graduatoa toacU? 

10. Nil rah er of periods in school day I.ength of periods in mimUee 

11. Number of teachers of academic subjcela who tlio following number of 

periods per day: 1 , 2 ,3 ,4 , 

6 ,’o , 7 

12. Number of teachers of academic subjects whose periods of recitation, laboratory, 

and Btudy-hall duty exceed thirty-five 40-minute periods per week 

13. Wlmt is the greatos^ mimber of 40-minute periods assigned to any vocational 

teacher |>er week ? Wliat subject ? 

14. Number of classes with more' than 30 pupils What eubjecU? 


15. Exp<Tieuce: (a) Number of teachers with no .teaching ex|>erience prior to this 


year ; (6) Number of teachers w'ith teaching experience, but lees 

Ihari 3 years ; (c) Numlx'r of teachers with 3 years' experience but 

less than G ; {d} Number of teachers with G years’ experience but . 

less than 15 ; (c) Number of teachers with more than 16 years* 

experience 


16. Salary (exclude 8ui>erintendont and principal):^ (n) Number with salary teas 

than $G75; Academic Vocational ; (6) Number with 

Bulary $675 to $80l>; Acaileiuio , Vocational ; (c) Num- 
ber with salary $9<X) to $1,190; Academic. , Vocational. 

(d) Number with salary $1,200 to $1,799; Academic Voc&UonsI 

: (0 Number with salary above $1,S00; Aca<lemic , 

Vocational.^ 


. (c> BUaUlNO AND EQClfUENT. ^ 

1. (rt) Ib ijie high scJiool huildfittg commodious, safe, and hygenic? (See Standfi^m 

6) (6) When was the highecUool building constructed? • 

2. Number of volumes in the high school library 

3. Numbef of dollitrs expended for library annually 

4. '"V^alue of equipment: Phyaica ; CUcmiatr>' ; Biologicsl 

science.'. ; Agriculture ; Manual training ; 

Cooking ; Sewing Commercial sSubiecta ; 

Ph>-Bical geography ; Value of maps and chorta ; 

Value of g>'innasium and playground Estimate of valuoof com- 
plete plant, building, equipment, and grounds 

What changes or additions to the staxtdards of the association do you suggest? (0se 
separate sheet for answer,) 
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(Individual card— Reverse.] 

EXPERIENCE: 

Number montlis taught prior to* current, year: (a) In training whool 


(b) In rural or elomentary gratled eichooln ft) In high srhools 

(tl) Any other echools Total ''J/eors of teaching 


experience ' Number years in present position prior to this year 

Salary this year 

WORK: Classes taught at any time lhi» semester. 

SUBJECT. PERIODS PKR WEEK. LENGTH OF DAILY Nt’MBER 

FEIUODS IN^UINUirS. IN ajt.ss. 

1 . ; 


3 . 

1 . 


6 . 


Total , ^ 

Mark thus (*') Itio Fult]t.*cls pi\Tu al>ov»‘ that were not your major or minor subjects in coHcpe or normal- 
hool i)a*(tttniLioii. "t* 

Number ot periods per week In charcc of assembly or study hall 

Total immlior of periods pe(; wdikof uxicliin^ laboratory sludy-hali work 




HE PLAN OF THE STUDY. 

The Jessup-Cofiman report of 1914 was based on State divisions 
and the poimlation of the cities containing the high schools. The 
latter were grouped in seven classes. The Judd-Counts study em- 
ployed the same classification as the previous report, and in addition 
made use of the classification by enroIlmcrU. ^hools were divide^ 
into six groups: Tliose ^^^th 100 students or less, those with from 101 
to 200 students, from 201 to- 300, from 3D1 to 500, from 501 to 1,000, 
and those with more than 1,000 students. 

In the present study, while retaining the classification by States, a 
modified plan of recouping the schools was adopted. The'Associa- 
tion not only accredits pu^c secondary schools, but many nonpublic 
schools. The aims, organization, and administration of these non- 
public schools differ in many respects frefm tftose of the public schools. 
It seemed desirable, therefore, to classify these schools by them- 
selves. In consequence, throughout 'this study a fivefold grouping 
of the schools has been maintained. This grouping includes: (1) 
Military schools; (2)- parochial or denominational schools; (3) purely 
private schools; (4) preparatory secondary schools attached to insti- 
tutions of higher learning, as, for example, the Chicago iJniversity 
High School, or the Normal High School connected ^dth the State 
Normal School at Kalamazoo, Mich. ; and (5) public high schools. 

In like manner the classification of schools into a large number of 
divisions based on enrollment seemed to be unfortunate imd to' lead 
to tmprofitable comparisons. Based on enrollment there are really 
tiiree^oioBEumly accepted cla^fications of sdhools. These 
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the sm-aJlj^ the medium-&kedy and the large schooi. "Wlmt shnil he 
tho precise limits separatuig these three divisions is, of course, a 
matter of personal judgment. The facts seem to indicate that the 
public schools with fewer than 151 pupils are, for tlie most part, 
situated iii rural or quasi-rural communities; that their problems of 
organization, administration, curricula,, teachers, and equipment are 
similar; and that their attainments are commensurate. 

On the other hand, the schools that enroll more than 450 pupils, 
even though the enrollment T>e consi(lcrul)ly larger than that number, 
have interests and problems that differ notably from those of tho 
smaller schools, but agree pretty generally in kind and character 
among themselves. Moreover, schools with more than 450 }>upils 
are, 'with rare .'exceptions, found only in the larger cities, where the 
social and educational ideals, habits,* and processes arc similar. 

In cousoqueuce of these observations the public schools have, 
throughout this study, been classified into the three groups mentioned, 
namely: Bwall schools, having an enrollment of 1.50 pupils or fewer; 
medium-sized schools, with an enrollment hetwcoji 151 and 450 ]>u- 
pils; and large schools, with an enrollment in exccvss of 450 ])uj)ils. 
Among nonpublic schools this classification has not ])Cen maiiitamed, 
since the number of schools of the nonpublic character is too few to 
make such a threefold comparison profitable. Moreover, since only 
87 schools of these types are accredited, it seemed wise, for the most 
part, not to include them ui tlio general tables and analyses, but to 
give a separate section of the bulletin to them. This 'will be found 
near tho end of this report. 

Further, in making the various compilations, the data from each 
group of schools have been arranged in accordance with the fivefold 
division suggested by the report blank itself, naihely: A, General 
Information; B, The Teachers; C, Buildings and Equipment; D, 
the Program of Studies, ani P, Miscellaneous Items gathered from 
the individual teachers' report cards. 

'' 8ECONDAHh«qpOOLS ACCREDITED IN 1917. 


Btfbee. 

Qila Acad. 9 
Globe. 


Aspea. 

Boulder: 

OAorttdo 8tRt9 Pi«pani- 
toiy School. 
iCaiL>a.City 
' Bouiftu 


PbocDix. 

Pro8cx)lt. 

COLORADO 

Colorado City. 
Colorado Springs. 
Cripple Creek. 
Ddta. 

Denv^: ' \ 

. Bast Side. 


Tucson. 

Winslow. 


Denver — Continued . 
Manual Training. 
Korth Side. 

SouUi Side. 

West Side. 
Durango. 



I Tluoagboottbih^poft 6 wiU used tor Sn^ M for Uedlum, and L lor targe* 
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Eaton. 

La Junta. 

Puchlo: 

Tnrt (’oil ins. 

Las Animas: 

(k:nlenniaJ. 

lo'ft Murgan. 

^ iJeut County. 

Coutral. 

Fniitu (Uni'.D 8.) 

Lcadvillc- 

Rocky Ford. 

Gionwood Sf^riugt: 

bi’ngmcmt. 

Salida. 

Garliold County. 

l/»veliuid. 

Tolluride. 

(iuklon. 

« Monte Vista. 

Trinidad. 

Grand 

Montni£c: 

Victor. 

(’tfooIov . 

Montrose Cwuuty. 


*Gunnis<in: 



Gimnisai t’l'unty. 




U.l.ISOIS 


Alton: ' 

Chicago- -Ontimied. 

Evanston : ^ 

• Jli-ll Sdlo(il. ■ 

Parker. 

Tp. High School 

W. Military Academy. 

Phillip'’. 

Academy. 

Aur ra: 


l''airbury Tp. 

KaHl . ) 

Tilley. ' 

Famior ('ity: 

AVo^t- 

Waller. 

Moore Tp. 

Jennings Seminary. 

r. W . Parker Sdwol. 

Flora : 

Bata V hi. 

Ilarvunl School. 

llariei-StanXord 

Bcardstuwn. 

^ Latin School. 

Freei>ort. 

BelleviUo, 

Loyola Academy. 

Galesburg. 

Bch'iderc. 

Morgan Park Preparatory* 

Galva. 

Benton Tp. . 

^ School. 

Geneseo Tp. 

Bloomingt-on. 

North Park C<4. Acad. 

Genova. 

Bine Island. 

Starrett Sch. for Girls. 

Gib^n (’ity; 

Bridgeport Tp 

Univ. High Schwl. 

Dnuniner Tp. 

Cairct. 

Chicago Heights: 

Godfrey: 

Carl>ondale: 

Bliwim Tp. 

Monticello Semi 

. A*. Univ. 11. School. 

Chrisman Tp. 

Granite (*ity. 

Carthago: . 

Ciccpo: 

Harrisbuig Tp. 

College Acad. 

Stcrliuj^Morton Tp. 

llar\*cy: 

Centralia Tp. 

Clinton. 

Thornton Tp. 

Champaign. 

Collinsville Tp. 

Herrin Tp, 

Charleston. 

Crystals Igike. 

lligliland Park: 

Chicago ; 

Danrille. 

Deerfield Tp. 

Austux. 

Decatur. 

Hinsdale Tj). 

Bt>\s"en. 

DeKalbTp. 

Hooi>C8ton. 

Calumet. 

Dea Plains: 

Jack^nville: 

t'.arl Schurz.' 

Maine Tp. 

High. 

Crane Technical. 

Dixon. 

IllinoiB WoniaD*i 

EngiewLXKl. 

East Moline Tp. 

Academy. 

I'enger. 

Dundee. 

\Vhipple Acad. 

Harrison Tech. 

Du Quoin Tp. 

Joliet Tp. 

Hyde Park. 

Dwight Tp. 

Kaukakec. 

Lake. 

East St. }x>uie. 

Kenilworth: 

Lake View. 

Edwardsrille. 

New Trier Tp. 

Lane Tech. (TildeaL 

Elgin: 

Kewaneo. 

Lucy Flower Tech. 

High School. 

La Grongb:* ' 

Marshall. 

Arad cm V. 

Lyons Tp. 

McKioloy. .* 

. Elmhurst: 

Lake Forest: 

Media. 

E\'ang. ProaoiMaat 

A<Memy. 

Morgan Park. 

Eureka Tp. 

Ferry l^U, * 
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Salle: 

Normal: 

Rochelle. 

Ia Salle-Feru Tp. 

High School. 

Rockford. 

lAwrenceville Tp. 

No^na^l'niv. II. Sch. 

Ro('k Island:. 

l>ewi»towii. 

Oak Park: 

High School 

l>exington. * 

Oak River and 

Augustana Acad. • 

Lincoln. 

Hiver Forest Tp. 

Sidell Tp. • 

T.orkport Tp. 

(dney Tp. 

Spring \’alley: 

Ma«x»nib: 

Onarga: 

Hall Tp. 

A<*nd. Dept, of Normal 

(’rand Prairio Sem. 

St. Charles. 

Sc'hool. 

Ottawa Tp. 

Savanna Tp. 

Marion Tp. ^ 

Palestine Tp. 

Shelbjn'ille. > 

Marshall Tp. 

^ Pana Tp. 

Springfield. 

Mattoon. 

Paris. 

Sterling Tp. 

Maywood : 

Paxton. 

Strcaior Tp. 

Proviso Tp. • 

Pekin. 

*. SulliviC'n Tp. 

Moline. 

Peoria: 

Sycamore. 

Morris. 

Bradley Poly. Inst. 

Taylorvillc Tp.’ 

Morrison. . 

('entral. 

Tuscola. 

Mount Carroll: 

Manual Training. 

Urbana. 

Frances Shinier »Sch. 

Petersburg. 

Waisoka. 

Mount Vernon Tp. 

Polo. 

WauVegon Tp. 

Murphysboro Tp. 

Pontiac Tp. 

West riiiv ago. 

Naperville: 

Princeton Tp. 

Wheaton: 

High School. 

Quincy. 

High School. 

North W. Col. Acad. 

^ Riverside— Brookfield. 

Academy. 

Newman Tp. 

Robinson Tp. 

Wixxlstock. 

4 

Alexandria. 

INDIANA. 

Franklin. 

Michigan City. 

Anderson. 

Gary: ^ 

Mishawaka. 

Attica. 

Fnicrson. 

Montio^llo. 

Bedford. 

Kroehel. 

Mount Vernon. 

Bloomingt<p. 
BlufTton. ♦ 

Goshen. 

Muncie. 

ll..nunond. 

New Albany. 

Brazil. 

Hartford City. 

New Castle. 

Bremen. 

llowo School. 

Noblesrvdlle. 

Clinton. 

Huiitingt^. 

ImlianapoIiB: 

North Manchc-stor. 

Columbia City. 

Pendleton Consolidated 

Columbus. 

Manual Training. 

Pcni. 

Conu9r8\'ille: 

Shortfidgc. 

Plymouth. • 

, High School. * 

Technical. 

Princeton. 

Elmhurst School. 

JeiTersonville. 

Rensselaer. . 

Crawfords^rillo. 

Kendallvillc. 

Richmond. 

Crown Point. 

Kokomo. 

Rochester. 

Culver Military Acad. 

I>afayettc. 

Rockport. 

liahviUe. 

I4i Orange. 

Rushville. 

Decatur. 

La Porte. 

Salem. 

Delphi* 

I^wrenceburg. 

^elbyville* 

BaaiOliicsgo. 

Ligonier. 

SheridaU. 

flUttft. 

Logansport. ^ 

Shields. 

Evansville. 

Me^ison. 

South Bend. 

Fort Wayne. 

Marion. 

St. Joseph Col. B. S. 

IFlguaUort* 

BtariiUsville.; 

Sullivan. 
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Torre llaiito; 

Union City. 

Washington. 

(iarfield.^' 

Valparaiso. 

West Lafayette. 

Normal Training. 

Vinroniiefl. 

Whiting. 

W’ilcy. • 

Wabash. 

Winchester. 


IOWA. 


.Mbia. 

Denison. 

Mason City. 

Algona. 

Dee Moines: 

Missouii Valley. 

Ames. 

East. 

Monticello. 

Anamosa. 

North. 

Mount Pleasant. 

.Audulxjn. . 

West. 

Muscatine. 

Bedford. 

Dubu(|ue. 

Norton. 

BcUc Plaine. 

Eagle (irove. r 

Onawa. 

lloodo. 

Eldora. 

Osage. 

Burlington. 

Eikader. 

Oskaloti^ : 

Carroll. 

Emjneuburg. 

High TchooL 

Cedar Tails: 

TairlicM. 

renn. Coll. Ac 


High S<-hof)l. 

Tort Dodge. 

Ottumwa. 

Training School. ^ 
Cedar Kajiids. ^ 

Tort Madison, 

Sheldon. 

Crinnell. 

■ Sibley. 

Centerville. .* 

]lair.pt<>n. 

Sioux City. 

Charles City. 

Indopondence, 

. ’ Spencer. 

Cherokee. 

Indianola. 

Spirit I.ake. 

Cl.irinda. 

Iowa City. 

Stofm Lake. 

Clarion. 

Iowa Falls 

Vilk'seu. 

Clinton. 

Keokuk. 

Vinton. 

Colfax. 

I^ Mars. 

Washington. 

Coming. " 

Logan. 

Waterloo: 

Corydon. 

Lyons. 

East. 

Council Bluffs. 

Manchester. 

AVest. 

C res CO. 

Maqtioketa. 

Waverly. 

Creston. 

^Marengo. 

Webster City. 

Davenport. i 

Decorah. m 

I^^Iarioit. 

Marshalltown. 

KANSAS. 

West Liberty. 

Abilene. 

Col u minis: 

Great Bend. 

Alma. 

Cherokee Co, 

Herrington. 

Argentine. 

Concordia. 

Hiawatha. 

.Arkansas City, 

Dodge City. 

IToisington. 

Atchison. 

EfTingham: 

Horton. 

Baldwin: • 

Atchison Co. High. 

Humboldt.. 


Baker Academy. 
Burlington. 

Chunutc. 

Chapman: * 

Dickinson Co. 
Cherryvale. ^ 

Clay Center: 

Clay Co. 

Oolby: 

Thom^s Cb. High, 
i 'i27231’-t 20— 2 


El Dorado. 

’ pllaworth. 

Emporia: 

High. ' 

Normal Train, High. 
Eskridge, 

^ Eureka. 

, Fort Scott. , 
Garden City. ^ 
Garnett. 


Hutchinpon. 
Independence: 
Montgomery Co. 
Tola. 

Junction V City. 
Kansas City; 
Central. 
Sumner. 
Kingman. 

Kinaiey. 
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Lawrence. 
Ijeaveuworth. . 
Manhattan. 
Mankato. 

Marion. 

Marysville. 

McPherdon. 

Minneapolis. 

Noodesha. 

Newton: 

Bethel Academy. 
High School. 
Nickerson; 

Ren^ Co. 


Olathe. 

Ottawa: 

Vniv. .\cademy. 

Pad a. 

Parse f 

Pitlduirg. 

Pratt. 

Uosodale. 

Sabetha. 

Salina. 

S(*nec:r. 

Sufi or d . 

SUrlin^'. 

St. .lohn. 


Toywka: 

Hot hany Col. Acad, 
riiuli School 
Washburn Coll. Ac. 
Wakeeny 
Tre^;n C'.. 

Wamecrn. 

Wash in ‘4 tot'.. 
Wellington 
SumiKM- C .. 
Wirhita. 

Winfiol<l. 

Yates C(Miter. 



MICITIO AN. 


Adrian.. 

. * 

r>o\vagiar. 

LnjxaT. 

Albion, 

Eaton U-apid.s. 

\ Lowell 

Alma. 

E:\st Jordan. 

Ludingtou. 

Alpena. 

Escanaba, 

Manistee. 

Ann Arbor. 

Evart, . 


Battle (’reek. 

Flint. , 

3^n|UC^.c 

Bay City 

Froiaop.t . 

MursTT>lL 

East. 

Glads Lone. 

Mason. \ 

West. 

Grande Ledge. 

Menonunee. 

Belding. 

Grand Rapids. 

Midland. 

Benton Harbor. 

Central. 

^bmrcK.*, 

Benzonia Acad. # 

Calvin (’ol!ego Erep. Munising. 

B caserne r. 

South. 

Muskegon. 

Big Rapids; 

Union, 

Mt. Cleineris. 

High School. 

Grand Haven. 

Mt, I'li'iisant. 

Ferris Institute. 

Greenville 

Negauneo. 

Bimiinghara. 

Hancock. 

Newberry 

Boy no City. ' 

Harbor Springs. 

^ Norway. 

Cadillac. 

Hart. 

Ontonagon. 

Calumet. 

Hastings. 

CM.'tego. 

Charlevoix. 

Charlotte. 

Highland Park. 

0\v(vso, 

Hillsdale. 

Painesdale. 

Cheboygan. 

Holland. 

Paw Paw. 

Chelsea. 

Houghton. 

Petoskey. 

Cold water. 

Howell. 

Pontiac. 

Cro.awell. 

Hudson. 

Port Huron. 

'Crystal Falla. 

Ionia. 

Portland. 

'Detroit: 

Iron Mountain. 

PI yinouth. 

Cass, 

Iron River. 

Reed City. 

Central. 

IroDwood. 

River Rouge. 

Eastern. 

Isbpeniing. 

Royal Oak. 

Liggett. 

Ithaca. 

Saginaw: 

Nordstrom. 

Jackson. 

East 

Northwoatem. 

Kalamazoo: 

Arthur Hill. 

Now Uuu^rsity. 

High School. 

Sault Sto. Marie. 

XJniv. of Detroit Rep. 

Normal High. 

Shelby. 

Westdifc 

Lakp Linden. 

South. Grand Rapids. 

Dollar Bay» 

Lansing. 

Soath H»ven. 





5 


j 
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St. Johns. 

■ Traverse City’. 

Wyandot 1 6. 

Joseph. 

Wakefield 

A*jtt.ilani i. 

St. Loiijo. 

Wayne. 

Zeeland. 

Three Uivers, 

Williuinston. 



MtNNEflOTA. * 


Albert Lea. 

, Hector. 

UodwfKxl Falls. 

Alexandria. 

I ribbing. 

R(m her'ier. 

Anoka 

IIopkin.H. 

St.CUuuI, 

.\nstin. 

irutchiiiflon. 

Sl.JameH. 

Bemidji, 

Jackpot. 

St. Paul : 

Bi\v:i Ijik, 

Lake (*ity. 

Betlud Acad. 

Blue Kurth. 

Lit<-hfield. 

Central. 

Brahierd. 

Little Falls. 

Durham ITall. 

Buhl. 

Liiverne. 

Humboldt. 

Canby, 

Mankato. 

John ,\. Johnson. 

Chisliohi., 

Marshall. 

Meehaiiie Arts. 

Clofiuet. 

Minneapolis: 

Si . IVter, 

Coleraine. 

C’entml. 

Sauk Comer, 

Crookston. 


Sleej)v Eye: 

Duluth: 

North. 

South St. raid. 

Central. 

J^oufh. 

S]>ring \'alley. 

Hebert r. DenfieLcI. 

.West. 

Staph-.-. 

Last (ir:>nd Forks. 

I'niv. High School. 

Stillwater. 

Fly. 

Montevideo. 

Thief River. I'alla. 

Evelelb. 

Moorhead. 

Two I rarl)(tr>i. 

Fairiiioiit. 

M orris. 

Virginia. 

Faribault. 

New Clin. 

Wadena. 

Fergus I'aMs. 

North field. 

Waseca 

Gilbert. # 

(Rvatoiiha 

Wells. 

Glencoe. 

Iligii Sphooi. 

Wilhnar. 

Glcnwoocl. 

Park U^ds. 

Wimloin. 

Grand Rapids. 

Pipestone. 

Winona. 

Hasting.-. 

Wing 

Woriliingion. 


siisaouRi. 


Ilethany. 

Fulton; 

Keimett. 

Doonville: 

High School. 

KirkwotKl. 

Koinpor Military Sch. 

"Hb'Dodical Coll. Acad. 

Lamar. 

Butler. 

Wm. Woods Col. Acad. 

Lebanon. 


C^pllton. 

Carthago. 

Charleston. 

Chillicpthc. 

Clayton. 

Columbia: 

High School. 
Christian Coll. Acad. 
Stephens Coll, ,\cad, 
Ferguson. 
Fredericktown. 


llamiibai. 
Higginsville. ■ 
Independence. 
Jefferson City; 

Ernst Simonsea 
Joplin. 

Kansas City; 
Contra!. 

Manual Train. 
Northeast. 
Polytechnic Inst, 
Westport. 


I/Oxington: 

■' High tSchooI, 

Lincoln. 

Macon. 

Maplewood. 

Marehall. 

Maryville. 

Mexico : 

High School, 
liigh School Dept. Hard- 
in College. ^ ^ 
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Nevada: 

High School. 

Taris. 

Poplar Dlulf. 

St. Charles: 

High Scho<.l. 
Limlofnv(MKl A<'ad. 
St. Joseph: 

Oeiiiral. 

Denton. 


St Louis: 

Ceutral. 

(irover Clevelaml. 
'McKinley. 

Trank Louis SoKlan. 
Sumlier. 

Yratmun. 

II«tsmer Hall. 
l/oni>x Hall. 

Smith A rad cm y. 
'Hie rrii\rij»ia. 


Savaniuih. ' 

S<M]aUa. 

Shelhina. 

Trenton. 

Vandalia. 

Wel^bClty. 

\V(.’hst('r Orovcfl. 

Well^ton. 

WV?t IMaiius. 


Anaconda. 

Dig "IT m her: 

Sweet GraHH Co. 11. S. 
Billingy. ^ 

Doze in an: 

Gallatin Co. IL S 


f 


M ON TAN A. 

nlllull 

UeaviTliead Co, II. S. 
I'oryyili. 

I'crl Hentun 
tdu.moau t.‘". II. S. 
Ola.H'Ow. ' 

Olcndive: 


I^^ustowii: 

Tergns T". H. S. 
Livingston- 
Park i', S. 
-Miles City. 

Cutter Co, IL S. 
Mi^souKv: 


Hiitlo. 

Dav.^tiu Co. n. S. 

%IiJ»^^oula Cn. 1 1 . S. 

Chinook. 

.Grrai Falls. 

Dhlip^urg: 

Chouteau; 

Hamilteii. 

Grai®e Co. 11 . S. 

^ Tetoifco. H. 3 . 

Havre. 

1U‘<1 I/«*dL'c: 

CohimbuH. 

ritdona. 

(’arhi.n Co. 11. S. 

Deer Lodge : 

Ka’h-i>elL 


!^owell Co. II. S. 

Flathead U. S.' 

i£ 


. NEUUASKA. 


Albion. 

Ilai^tmgH: 

Omaha — Continued. 

Alliance. 

Ili^h School. 

South. High. 

Alma. 

llastings Aeatk'my. 

Pawnee. 

Ashland. 

Havelock. / 

* Ravenna. 

Aubuni. 

Iloldrege. 

Red Cloud. 

Aurora. 

Humlxjldt. 

Schuyler. * 

Beatrice. 

^ Kearney. 

Scottfiljluff. 

Benson. 

Kimball Co. 

Seward. 

Blair. L 

Lexington. 

Shelton. 

Broken Tlow. 

Lincoln: 

Sidney. 

Central City. ‘ 

• High. 

Sui)orior, 

Columbus. 

Teachers Coll. High. 

Tecuinseh. 

Crete. 

McCook. 

X Tekauiah. 

Vairbury. 

Madison. 

Cniverstty Place: 

Fairfield. 

Miiulcii. 

nighty 

Falls City. 

' Nebraska City. 

Wesleyan Academ 

Franklin Aeadem^^. 

Nelson. 

Wahoo. ' 

Fremont. 

Norfolk. 

Wayne. 

Friend. 

North Bend. 

Wiflner. 

Fullerton. 

North Platte. 

York: 

Geneva 

Omaha: 

High. 

Gotlienburg. 

High. 

Academy. 

\ Gtandj£tland. 

^Brownell IlalL 


. £^Ald. 

Creighton Academy. 




c.'c' ' > V . ; 
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NEW MEXICO, 


1 


Albu(|iic*rqut'. 

Boswell: 

State College: 

(’arlabad. 

Mi|itar)' In.«titnte.' 

Agri. Col. Prep. 

East Lua 

Santa I'c. 

I.4Ui Ve^'as: 

Silver <hty : 


Normal Uuiv. IVo]). S. 

’ State Normal Pro]). 


A^Tirultnral OoIIcko: 

0 NOHTD l).\KOTA. 
nirkinson, 

Lisbon. 

Aj^t. and Man. Tr. 

Edgolcy. 

Maiul^n. 

High Si'houl, 

I'argo. 

Minot, 

Bcadi : 

GraUon. 

New Bock ford. 

Agricultural. 

Agrirultural. 

Oak(^8, 9 

Bismarck. 

Grand I'nrk.'^. ' 

Park Biver. 

Bottineau. * 

lIo]K\ 

^gby. 

C’anjo. j. 

Jamestown. 

University: 

t’arfuigtoii : 

Kenmurc. 

Model Iligh Rehool. * 

Agricultural. 

Bukota. > 

Wali]>eton. ' 

Ci'-selfon. 

I -a Mourel 

Williston. 

( ava'Ucr. 

Agricultural. 

\'alley City. 

Heviln l.akc. 

I,angd(^n. 

l.arimure. 

OHIO. 

Akron: 

cXi cinnati — Continued. 

Coshocton. " 

t’cntral. 

Hughes, 

Covington. 

Smith. 

xMadisenville, ^ 

Crestline,. 

Weal. 

Pleasant Bulge 

Cuyahoga Falla. 

Alliance. 

St. Xavier. 

Danville, Buckeye City 

Amhprst. 

* Uni. School. ^ 

Dayton; 

.Vfehltind. 

Walnut Ilille. 

Steelc\ 

Ashtabula Ilarliur. 

Woodward. 

Stivers Man. 

St. Marya Coll. Acad. 

Barbcrltin. 

Circleville. 

Itellaire. 

Cleveland: 

Defiance. 

Bcllefuritaine. 

Central. 

De. Graff. 

Bellevue. 

East. 

Delaware. 

Bereft. 

•East Tecli. 

pelphoa. 

Blufftetn 

(lloDville. 

Dennison. 

Bawling Green. 

Lino Jn. 

Dover. "f 

.Bridgeport. 

South. 

E, (’levoland. 

Bryan. 

West. 

E. Li\ erpool. 

Bucyrus. 

\Veet Tech. 

Eaton. 

Cambridge. 

Univ. School. 

Elyria. 

Canton. 

Cleveland 11 te. 

Findlay. 

Canal Winchester, 

Columbiana.’ 

Foahiria. 

Celina. 

(^duml)UB: 

Frcdcrictown. 

Chardon. 

Ac. of Capital Univ. 

Fremont. 

Chicago Junction 

East. 

Gal ion. 

Chillicothe. 

North. 

Gallipolis. 

Cincinnati: 

South. ^ 

Geneva. ' 

Coll. Prep. Girls. 

Weet. 

Gibsonbuig. 

Frsmhlin, i 

Sch. for Girls, 

Girard. Si ^ 

Hartwell. ' 

Oonaeaut. 

Grandview V 



^4* 
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Gnai^dlle: 

Mount Vernon. 

St. ilaiyp 


Doane Academy. 

Napoleop. 

Tiffin. 


Greenfield. 

NelsinN-ille. 

Tipiiecauoe City. 


Greennlle. 

Newark. 

Toledo: 


Hamilton. 

New Bremen. 

Scott. , 


Hillsboro. 

New Concord. 

Smead, 


I ronton. 

New I^exingtom. 

Waite. 


• Jackson. 

New Philadelphia. 

Troy. 


Jefferson. 

Niles. 

I'hrichsvillc. 


Kent. 

North Baltimore. 

Vpper Sandusky. 1 


Kenton. 

Norwalk. 

I’rbana. 


Lakewood. 

Norwood. 

Van Wert. 


Lancaster. 

Oak Harbor. 

Wadsworth. 


Leipeic. 

Oberlin 

Wapakoneta. 


Leroy. 

Orrville. 

Warren . 


Lima. 

Oxford: 

Washington (’. H. 


Lisbon. 

Wm. McGuffey Sch. 

W’ause<'n. 


Lockland. 

Paincs^nlle. 

W^llst^in. 


Logan. 

Pandora; 

Wellsville. 


London. * 

Riley Tp. 

W>3ter\*illc. • i 

i 

Lorain., 

Piqua. 

West Jefferstm. i 

L 

t 

Mansfield. 

Pomeroy. 

Willougliiiy. . 


Marietta. 

Port Clinton. 

Wilmington. I 


^ Marion. 

Portsmouth. 

W’poster: 


Martins Ferry. 

Ravenna. 

High Schf*ol. 


Mar>*8ville. 

Rio Grande: 

WcK>stor Acad. 


Massillon. 

Rac(X)D Tp. 

Wyoming. ! 


Mechanicsburg. 

Salem. 

Xenia. 


Medina. 

Sandusky. 

Youngstown: 


^Miamisburg. 

Shelby. . . 

Rayen . . 


Middletown. 

Sidney. 

S<mth. 


Mingo Junction. 

Springheld. 

Zanesville. 


Minster. 

\ Mount Sterling. 

Steubenville. 
St. ClairsWlle. 



Bartlesville. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Guthrie. 

Sapulpa. 


Blackwell. 

Henr>*etta. 

Shawnee. 


Chickasha. - 

Hugo. 

Tonkawa: 


Clarcmorc: 

Lawton. ' 

Univ. Prep. School. 


Eastern Prep. Sch. 

McAlester. 

Tulsa. 


•£1 Bbno. 

Muskogee. 

Vinita. | 

1 

Enid: 

High School. 

Philips Univ. Acad. 

^ Aberdeen. 

Oklahoma City. 
Okmulgee . 

Pryor. ^ 

aOUTH DAKOTA. 

Hot Springs. 

Redfleld. , 


Armour. 

Huron. 

Sioux Falls: 


' Bellfourche. 

L<Ad. 

' All SainU. 


Brooldogs. 

Madison. 

Washington, ' 


i; Oanton. 

Mitbankf' 

Vermilion.. 


qurk. 

Miller. 

Watertown. 


*^.^Doadwood* ' 

MitdielL 

Wobater. 



a- * - - 

Yaidctoii. 

i 



p 
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Antigo. 

La Crosse. 

Portage. 

Appleton. ... 

Lake (ieuc\;a: 

Port Washington. * 

iVahland . 

High. ^ 

Kacine. 

Baraboo. 

Northwestern Mil. Acad. 

Racine College G. 

Beaver Dam: 

lAke Mills. / 

Roedflbyrg. 

nigh School. 

Lancaster. ' 

Rhinelander. 

Wayland Academy. 

Lodi. 

Rice l4ihe. 

Beloit. 

Madison: 

RicLlaud Center. 

Berlin. 

High School. 

Rxpon. 

Burling;ton. 

Wiscoa«*in H. Sch. 

River Falb. 

Chilton. 

Manitowoc. 

Sheboygan. 

Chippewa Falb. 

Marinette. 

Sinsinawa: 

CohmibiL«<. 

Marshfield. 

St. Clara Acad. 

Oelafield: 

Metlford. 

South Milwaukee. 

St. Johns Mil. Acad. 

Afenasha. 

Sparta. 

Delav^i. 

Menomonio. 

Stanley. 

Dodge \'illo. 

Merrill. 

Stevens Point. 

£au Claire. 

Milwaukee: 

Stoughton. 

Edgorton. 

East. 

Stuigedn Bay. 

Elkhoni. 

North. 

Superior: 

Ellsworth. 

South. 

Central. 

Elroy. 

Wadiingtou. 

NeUon Dewoy. 

Evans\illc. 

West. 

Tomali. 

Fennimore. 

ilihvaukee-Dowacr. 

Tomahawk. 

Fond du I>ac. 

Mineral Point. 

Viroqua. 

Fort Atkinson. 

Mondovi. 

Washburn. 

Grand Rapids. 

Monroe. 

Watertown. 

Green Bay: 

Neepah. 

Waukoslia. 

East. 

Ncilsville. 

Waupauca. 

. West. 

New Ixjndon. 

Waupun. 

Hartford. 

New Richmond. 

Wausau. 

Hudson. 

Hurley. 

Ocronomowoc. 

Wauwatosa. 

Oconto. 

West Allis. 

Janesville. 

Oshkosh. 

West Bend. 

, Jefferson. 

Park Falls. 

VMutewater. 

Kaukaima. 

Platevillf. 


Kenosha. 

Plymouth. 


/ 

Casper: 

Wyoming. 
I.»arainio: ' 

€ 

Rock Springs. 

Natrona Co. High. 

High School. 

Shcridian. 

CUicyenne. 

University High 

* 
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1,119 secondary schools whose records wcfe available for the present 
study the following groups are obtainable: 

Table 2. — Grouping of the 1,119 tcho*jU whose records were available. 


Schools. 

^ * 

Number, j Per cent. 

Loreo public schooLs forcr 4.V) pupils). ^ 

2J4 

659 

239 

122. 07 
>23.10 

MciHum public schools (151-45') pupils) 

Small public schools (umicr 151 pupils) 

Total numb^ of public schools J92.23 per cent of all) 

1,032 

>99.90 

Preparatory ocl>ools faltache<l to oolletrrfi. etc.) 

47 

. 5 
6 
29 

. *54.02 
•5.M 
*6.89 
*3133 

Parochial schools • 

Military schools...- 

Private schools 


Total number non public schools (7.77 per cent of all) . ! 

. - * d ... ' 

57 

*99,98 


' IVr rnnt of public. » Percent of noiipubllc. 


That is, the number of medium-sized public schools is more than 
equal to that of the hrge schools and of the small schools combined, 
the percentages being, large, 22.6 per cent; medium, 64.2 per cent; 
small, 23-1 per cent. This is, of course, what would commonly 
be expected- The North Central Association is composed, to a 
noticeable degree, of the larger, better equipped, and better financed 
publi^schools.' 

Table 3 also reveals the interesting fact that more than half (120) 
of the Targe schools are located in the three States of Ohio (49), 
Illinois (46), and Michigan (25). On the other hand^ these same 
three States contain fewer than ♦one-third (75) of the accredited 
small schools. The instances in which the small schools outnumber 
both the other two groups are, as doubtless would be expected, 
found in the newer States — ^Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota^ 
and Wyoming. 

Another interesting group of facts revealed by Table 3 is that 
relating to the nonpublic schools. Only 7.77 per cent of all the 
schools accredited by the association fall into this division, and 
of these, 47, or 64, per cent of the whole number, are preparatory 
schools attached to iilstitutiona of higher learning, which are in 
many cases themselves a part of the public school system. These 
47 schools might, therefore, properly be classified at least as quasi- 
public schools, Twenty-nine purely private schools, five parochial 
schools, and six military schools (which doubtless are also controlled 
and supported by private means) make up the remainder of the list. 
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Table 3. — C^ntiiUiennj of the Sorih Central accredited list of schools as stiidicd. 




Public schools. 

1 


Noopublic schools. 


state. 

Large. 

Me- 

dium. 

1 

SmalL ^ Total. 

1 

Pre- 

para- 

lory. 

i 

Paro- 
chial. 1 

1 

Mill- 

tarj^ 

Pri- 

▼ate. 

Total. 

Grand 

total. 

Arixona * 

1 

4 

1 

1 1 

6 

' n 

0 ■' 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado 

d 

15 

*3 1 

36 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

37 

Iiltaois 

48 

70 

19 I 

135 ; 

t 15 

0 

1 

11 

27 

182 

Indiana 

Id 

48 

12 ' 

79 

1 

0 

3 

1 

4 

M 

Iowa. 

17 

46 

13 

76 1 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

78 

Kansas 

11 

4d 

.0 

67 


1 

0 

0 

6 

7J 

Michigan 

25 

&4 

23 1 

112 

3 

1 

0 

3 

7 

119 

Iflnncsola 

12 

42 

13 

67 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

t 89 

Mlasoarl... 

1ft i 

i 25 

11 1 

52 

7 

0 

1 

3 

II 

. 63 

Montana 

4 1 

i 8 

13 1 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 25 

Nebraska 

2 i 

i 36 

19 ! 

57 

5 

I 

0 

1 

7 

1 64 

New Mexhx).... 

0 

I 

3 

4 

0 


0 

0 

0 

4 

North Dakota 

2 

7 

2! i 

30 I 

1 2 1 


c 

0 1 

2 

:J2 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ^ . 

4d 

S3 

33 , 

165 1 

5 1 

1 ' 

0 

5 

10 

17-. 

1 ... . 

South Dakota 

I 

12 

n 


0 1 

1 1 

0 

0 

I 


Wisconsin 

20 

50 

22 

92 ! 

2 1 

1 1 

2 

2 

7 

99 

Wyoming 

0 

2 

3 

5 

0| 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 


Total ; 

214 

559 

239 1 

i.ai2 1 

47 

r 

r, 

29 1 

87 

' 1.U9 

Percentages 

23.87 

&L16 

23.16 1 

09. 9S 1 

, 54.02 

5.74 , 

6.89 1 

1 33. 33 

; 99.08 


iTbe report l>lanks of 48 accredited schools 'were for nncxphlncd canscs never received. The total 
number of schools enturini^ Into this study la there foro Mil), The reports are a<> follows: Arixaaa, 

1; Illinois, 1; Iowa, 1; Jvansos, 1; Minnesota, 11: Missoiirl, 2; N*ev/ Mexico, 4; .VoMh nAkoi.-i. 1: Oklahoma, 21 
(eniiiwlist); Wiscon^ 2; Wyoming, 1; total, 4& 



parochial. 


MlUtary, 


Prlvato. 


PreiAratory, 



Chart IM.~Croapinga otlhe noopubllo schools. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Table 7 gives the total enrollment in the North Central accredited 
secondary schools as it was November 1, 1016, the reports of 1,119 
;|^|^0hoola befa^ The t^itals are: 
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Boys, 176,716, or an average of 157 per school; girls, 213,149, 
or ail average of 190 per school; grand total, 389,865, or an average of 
348 ]ier school. 

Ill the study made ia 1914 (Judd-Counts study, p. 37) the total ea- 
rollmeiit in the accredited schools for that year was 288,693, dis- 
tributed among 918 scliools. This is an average of 314 per school. 
Within three 3 ^^ears, therefore, the increase in the enrollment among 
the association's accredited schools has been 101,172, or an average, 
per school of 34 pupils. 

It is iiiteresthig to note, too, the extent to which the number of 
girls exceeds the number of boys in the schools, being an excess of ' 
3fi,433, or an average of 33 per school. In no State doe.s the number 
of hdys equal the number of girls. The average excess per school of 
girls over boys is as follows; 

T.\iilk -i^—Airragc excess p<'r school of oirh over boya cnrollrdin thr accredited srhonb. 




Arizona 19 

Colorado 

Ulinois. 29 

Indiana 

louM !!! 47 

Kansas **'o2 


Mlcfalfnn.. 
Minne'iota 
Mi'iSonri.., 
Uoniaoa. • 


19 

North T>alv 0 ^fl 

V 


Oh in 

IS 


HoUlll l):ilcnL'i 




Wi$coa.^iQ 



Wyoaiiiis 

36 



.CSAftT IV.— Avengd exceu, per «chool, ol girls over boyv , 

Just why Kansas (with 62) and Missouri (with 61) should have on 
the average per school such a largo excess of girls over boys is not 
obvious. y 

Further, the facte seem to indicate that in Ohio a larger number 
of boys, relatively speaking, pursue a secondary educat.iou than in 
any other North Central Association State. Next to Ohio stand 
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in order Michigan and Arizona, Indiana, North Dakota, and 
New Mexico with an excess of girls fewer than 25 per school. Ex- 
cepting Arizona and New Mexico, which have been admitted to the 
North Central Association within the last two years a*d have small 
lists of accredited schools, and excepting North Dakota, the facts seem 
to indicate that in the States lying in' the eastern portion of the 
association territory boys attend the secondary schools in much lai^er 
numbers, relatively speaking, than in the more western States. It is 
regrettable that data respecting this topic have not been gathered 
previously. As the facts stand, no comparisons with other years is 
possible here. 

Table o reveals tlie distribution of pu))ils among the four years or 
classes of tlio high school. The totals are as follows:^ 


Tablk 5 . — Pupil distribution by classes. 


A 

Years. 

Number 
of pupils. 

Average 

per 

scnool. 

Percent 
of entire 
enrotl- 
ment. 

Per cent 
of loss. 

First year * 

103, ris 

127 

37 72 


Second veer 

92 

27. OH 

10 04 

Third y^r 


66 

19. .58 

7 50 

Fourth ytuir 

59,038 

53 

15.61 

3.97 


• Some discrPTwndcs fTlst hef wjvn the totals jji von lioro an<l in Table S. These arc dno to the Inclusion 
iQ tbetonner case of special and Irreguiur students. 


I'ublic. 

NonpubHc. 



Ctt^RT Dl.itrlbntlon of pupils hy clas*)09, In percentages. Dark sections Indlentc fourth-year Btudents; 
shaded Mcttons, third-year stadenta; dotted sections, second-year students; and light seetiumf, Qnit> 
year students. 


Table 6 . — Enrollment compared unth tJiat of Judd-Counts study. 


Years. 

Judd-Counta 

study. 

% 

lYcsent 

study. 

Change. 

First year 

Ptr cent. 
38.1 

26.5 

19.5 
15.9 

Per cent. 
37.72 
27.08 
19. .VS 

15.61 

4 

Per cent. 
-0.28 
+ .58 
+ .08 
~ .28 

Second year ■ • . 1 . 1 ' 

Third year , 

Fourth yaar 1 



These facts are striking. In three years (1914 to 1917) there has 
been less than 1 per c^nt change in' the percentages of distribution. 
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Table 7 — Total enrolh.irnt h</ fUatfs, and thf. average mroUmenl per tchool of all 
the schools accredited, public and nonpublic. 


Arizona 

Coloriulo 

Illinois ^ 

Intliana 

Iowa 

Kun.sas 

Miohignii 

Minm'soia 

Missouri 

Monuina 

Neltraska 

NfwMexico 

North Dakota. , , 

Ohio 

Oklahoniai .% 

South Dakota . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

A \ erage. . . 


Nimilier 

of 

schools. 

Hoys. 

'llrls. 

0 

836 . 

^ r 

37 

5, 7.*i6 

7.2^’ 

162 

34.794 

39,58. 1 

S3 

14.591 

16,383 

78 

11.139 

14,845 

73 

8. 738 

13.273 

119 

20.256 

22, .529 

69 

11.155 

14,410 

63 

11.370 

15,152 

25 

2.664 

3,615 

64 

6.036 

7.891 

4 

241 

336 

33 

1,863 

2,668 

175 

31,084 

34.296 


1.897 


99 

13,878 

16,688 

5 

418 

599 

1.119 

176,716 I 

213,149 


157 1 

190 


Total. 


1,7R3 

13,004 

74.3W1 

30 . 9-4 

25,034 

22.011 

4^785 

25,515 

26,522 

6,279 

13.92? 

577 
4,. 531 
55,380 


4. 580 
30,566 
i,ni7 


380 , 86 .', 

848 


A verage. 


207 

353 

450 

373 
334 
308 
860 
870 
431 
251 
318 
114 
141 

374 


, 1 ^ 

309 

203 


> Data lacking. 



^(*HA3T VI. -Average enrollment of puplla In Tarioas types of schools. Dark sections Indicate boys; 

shaded sections Indicate girls. 

Vmhk Total cnrollmmt bv State$, arul average rnroUmmt per year {clasi) of all 
‘ . the schools accredited, public and nonpublic. 


State. 

Fourth 

year. 

Thfrd 

year. 

Sooond 

year. 

Flrit 

year. 

Aritoiia 

220 




Colorado 

1 962 

iWV 

2 416 

407 

637 

4,805 

30.473 

11.183 

9.103 

7.376 

18,208 

0,880 

10.311 

3.480 

6.106 

niinrts 

10 138 

12] 803 

A a 4>7 

S » 8^5 

Indiana 

8*153 

W^016 

Iowa 

4*550 

1st 
K Wk 

St 146 

Kansas 

3 729 

A 


Michigan 

8* 779 

7 fili 

0, 25t 
m aj7 

Minnesota 

4*321 
3 890 

# t Olf 

A fiOfi < 

St. SOA 

illssourl 

4 90J 

Oi(MV 

Montana 

995 

i!247 

7 Qftn 

ly«73 

Nebraslra .. 

3,500 

03 

New Mexico 

Aj WHI 

17fi 

Of AFl 
IftI 

North J^kota 

798 

8 454 

iSQ 

ono 

IqI 

1 IfVh 

178 

1,667 

33.883 

1.649 

10,876 

Ohio 

ww 

10 jun 

1* IJIJ 
17 7iA 

South Dakota 

*835 
5 450 

ov« 

^903 

1 f * 49V 

Wiwonidn.. 


I| IfO 

Wyoming 

*166 

v» oVi) 

315 

• e W9 



Aio 

864 

Total 

80 033 

74 067 

IA<7 Xfl 

143.668 

* 14)49 

.A.verace.. 7 a ; . 


* 66 




W 

.IJR . 









PART n.— ACCREDITED PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Parti of this study has dealt with ilatauf all the schools accreilited 
tho association, Tliis was done iu order to have comparable 
figures to contrast with certain earlier statistical studies of the asso- 
ciation, In Part II, public schools only are considered. The sub- 
divisions of this portion of tho work arc: Division A — Pupils; Divi- 
sion B — ^Teachers; Division C — Buildings and Equipment; Division 
D — ^The Program of Studies; and Division E — ^IisceIl^^loous Topics. 

It was the original plan of the compilers of the data for this study 
to present detailed tAdcs of the conditions in eaicli of the three main 
types of public schools of our classification — for largo, medium, and 
small schools — and then to offer n sumin arizing table for all schools 
combined. Such tables of details for each topic and for each type of 
school have been worked out with great care, Owing^ however, to 
the present excessive cost of rcproiiucing such ntlmliers of tallies 
tho original project has had to be abandoned. For the most ]>ar(, 
therefore, ii\ the pages which follow, only sunimaiiziiig tables will bo 
presented. 

DIVISION A— PUPILS. 

Tables 9 and 10 sho^v the eiu'ollmcnt of pupils by sexes aud by 
classes, and give tho average mmibers per school and per year for 
the several States. From these tables it is seen that thc^girls out 
number tho boys in the school by almost exactly 10 per cent, tho 
total enrollment showing 55.2 per cent girls and 44. S per cent boys. 
In like manner the tahloe show the distribution by classes to ))c as 
follows: First-year students (freshinen) 38,02 per ^ent, secgnd-ycar 
students (sophomores) 27.15 per c^t, third-year students (juniors) 
19.42 per cent, and fourth-year students (seniors) 15.39 per cent. 

The typical North Central public school, therc;fore, enrolls 3G5 
pupils, of whom 164 are boys and 201 are girls. Moreover, within 
this school the distribution by years is: First-year pupils 137, second- 
year pupils 97, third-year pupils 70, and fourth-year pupils 55. 
The more detailed anul>*8cs further show that the typical school 
enrolls 0 pupils who are classified os special, irregular, or graduate 
students, 

30 
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Table 9. — ToUtl enrollment per State and the average enrollment per eehool in the 
CKcredited public schooh^ 


4. 

6Ut£. 

Number 
ofschouU. 
aerred- : 

Hoys enrolled. 

frlrls enrolled. 

Doya and rirla 
enroile'T. 

Number. 

Average 

srfiMl. 

Numljer. 

Average 

srliwl. 

Number. 

A verago 
vKiI. 

Arir.onn 

, I'olorndu 

lllinob 

* Indiuiia 

luttM 

KatLs.i : 

Mii‘hig.in 

Minno.sota 

MUsoui i ; 

•MontDiir. 

Nebraska 

New 

No; Ml D.ikou 

( nuo 

South l>akuu 

WisecnislD 

oming 

Total 

1‘eramaca 

(i 

30 

! 135 

79 
70 
07 

Ul 

«7 

U 

as 

57 

4 
30 
16S 
M 

n 

5 

’ 830 

5,4<i9 
32,074 
13, 731 
11,083 
A48» 

11 , on 

U,0I9 
2,M 
5,511 
MI 
1,749 
a9,«M 
1,597 
13, STS 
415 

139 

15S 

212 

174 

140 

127 

-s 

S3 
, Kff 
9T 
€9 
tt 
153 
79 
144 
50 

947 
0,897 
37, 071 
' 10,371 

14,711 

12,885 

91,S1S 

14rSS6 

14,331 

XUS 

T,m 

sw 

X579 

S4,0Gi 

3,815 

■^s 

ir»8 
192 
28L 
- 277 

194 
192 

195 
212 
SB3 
Ii5 
134 
M 
8S 

3U 
109 
07 
. 13B 

. 1,783 
U, 300 
70,645 
3(1, 102 
25,794 
Jl,374 
10,975 
2.'), 285 
25,731 
0, 270 
13, 1C8 
577 
4,328 
a,««7 
^4,513 
39,581 
1,017 

297 
344 
t . 523 
381 
339 
319 
30G 
377 
495 
251 
231 
144 
•144 
388 
188 
321 
233 

jt^QBa 

m,iM 

44.5 

m 


X» 

577,484 

. 365 

■ — 







1'\BLE 10.— Totoi enroUment per State and the atenqe en^Umeni per year (ch$s"i tn 
the aceredUed puhtie eehoA, 


Btite. 


Aritonn 

Cnlorado 

Illinois 

Iiuilima 

Iowa 

Kaii'iiuj. 

Mldtigan. 

Minno.sota 

MH'HJiiri 

Monttmti 

.NVt)rnskii 

N>w Mrxlro 

North Dakota 

oliio 

Pouih r>nkotj 

Wi<concin 

Wyoming 

ToIqI 

... 


Fovtti 

year. 

Third yenr. 

fx'cond 

year. 

I-'irrt j-ear. 

Enrolled. 

A ver- 
agp per 
clas3. 

Kiirollcd. 

Aver- 
age per 
C^s. 

Enrolled. 

A ver- 
ajw per 

Enrolled. 

Aver- 
age per 
naan. 

220 
1,910 
• 9,347 

4,968 

4.475 
. .3, .502 

5. 475 
4,278 
3,081 

995 

2,315 

93 

733 

8,194 

810 

5,-259 

IGC 


329 
2,287 
11,711 
5,002 
5,301 
4,210. 
7, 430 
4,844 
4,033 
1,247 
2,803 
128 
805 
12,280 
890 
0, 179 
215 

56 

70 

87 

74 

70 

63 

00 

72 

so 

50 

49 

• .32 

23 

74 

37 

C7 

43 

407 

3,G24 

18,200 

7,980 

fi,7M 

0,031 

10,282 

0,573 

0,M0 

1,073 

3,547 

181 

1,083 

17,382 

1,153 

7,735 

278 

(S ; 

lot 
135 : 
101 

89 

90 
92 
98 

128 

(.7 

02 

45 

30 

105 

48 

81 

•Vt 

C37 
4,118 
29,439 
IQ, 920 

0. 150 
7,290 

14,890 
9, 273 
10,040 
2,480 
♦,9o7 
175 
1,610 
21,835 

1. C30 
10,621 

364 

lOG 
114 
218 
138 
120 
109 
133 
138 
193 
00 
87 
44 
St 
• 133 
G8 
11.5 
73 

50,490 

15.39 

55 

71, -200 
19.42 

70 

'■>3,G2o 
2/. 15 

97 

139, &35 
3S.02 

137 

• 








In the analyses of tile detailed statistics of pupil enrollments ar^ 
rouged in accordance with tlio clossificatioii of large, medium, and 
small schools (the tables omitted from this publication), some peculiar 
but significant conditions axe revealed. Tables 11 and 12 show the 
summaries of these findings, but da not seek to disclose the situations 
within the several States. * 

Table 11 shows that the large schools enroll a greater pere^toge ol 

boys than do either the medium or small, schools, wherew bo^ of 
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smaller types of schools enroll greater percentages of girls than does 
the larger type of schools. These figures seem to indicate that in the 
smaller and medium sized cities and towms, drawing, as they do, many 
pupils from the rural districts, more girls are attracted to the schools 
than are boys. This fact may in turn bo accounted for by reason of 
the possibly greater cultural aml)itions of tlie girls of the country dis- 


B0Y5 44.8^ 



C»ART VII.— Plan butlon of boy8<ind girls In tho occrcflUeU public schools. 



tricts and of tho small town when compared with tho l)oys of these 
same localities, by the greater leisure at their command, by the pride 
of parents in having their daughters attend high school whether or 
not their sons can do"* so, or care to do so, and by tho greater appeal to 
girls than to boys of the academic subjects in the typical program of 
studies. The last point may be stated thus. That tho typical prl 
will accept the program of studies without complaint to a greater de- 
gree than will the typical boy. 
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It mR.y be, of course, that the greater percentage of boys found in 
the larp schools is duo to the fact that in the cities of larger size more 
extensive and varied opportunities are afforded to secure quasi voca- 
tional and vocational training for boys than is afforded girls in the 
same; school system or is afforded boys in the smaller school systems. 

Tahi.k \\.~EnroUmtnl r./ jmpih nrcording to Ujprs nf school. 


j 

T of school- 

! 

N'umltpr 1 Average 
of 1 size of 

schools. 1 school. 

A verace 
numbw 
of l)oys 
enrol IfHl. 

1 

i IVr cent 
1 Ik>\*s. 

A vempe 
number 
of girls 
enrolled* . 

I’er cent 
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Table 12 shows the distribution of pu])ils by classes within the sev- 
% oral types of schools. The facts show clearly that a greater percent- 
age of pupils (both boys and girls) remain throughout the third and 
foimth years of the medium and small schools than in the large schools. 
On the other hand, the percentage of first-ymor students in the large 
schools is noticeably greater than it is in either of the other two types 
of schools. The percentages of enrollment wdthin the second year 
classes are nearly alike for all types of schools. 

These facts seem to indicate that there is a greater persistence of 
school attendance in the medium and small places than in the largo 
cities. Possibly the many social attractions outside the school in the 
large cities, together with the tendency in the cities for youths to as- 
pire to economic independence at an early age, may explain the situa- 
tion. It may, of course, mean that the schools pf the larger places 
have produced a more adequat^ training foe youths at an earlier age 
than is possible in the smaller type of school. 

If the detailed data for the several States of the association terri- 
tory were presented, hero,' it would be discovered that, omitting 
from consideration the eight distinctively nonurban States (namely, 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota,’ 
South Dakota, and Wyoming), over 40 per cent of the fourth-year 
classes, over 45 per cent oif the third-year classes, and over 60 per cent 
of the second and first-year classes in the liigh schools of the associa- 
tion are receiving their instruction in the largo schools. Correlatively, 
in the eight States mentioned above, the' small schools enroll rela- 
tively high percentage of the aggregate of the pupils in each of the 
four classes. 


1 These fac'.s aro revaaled In the working papers of This study» but as explained before these ptoen 
could hflft be published bsre la all their details. s' 

1272»l**-20 3 • ‘ 
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The facts semx to indicate, th(jreforo, that the large schools of Uie 
association are ecxcrting their influence on a much greater propor- 
tionate number of pupils of all classes than are the medium and small 
schools, ^though there are fewer of these schools than there are 
either of the mcdiilm or small typo. Since the facts ore as they arc, 
the query arises: Ought not the association (while not neglecting 
the schools of the medium and small types) to set its standards quite 
largely in accordance with the possibilities realizable by the largo^ 
schools? Should not its discussions bear more frequently than tiiey^ 
do upon the special problems of these large schools ? Oi' might it not 
be feasible and desirable to recognize officially the throe tyj)os of 
schools designated, here and to set separate groifps X)f standards ap- 
propriate .to the three types ? Is, in other words, the association in its 
formulations ahead or behind the practices of the majority of the large 
scliools ? If the latter, is its procedure thoroughly defeasible ? 
Should not the association l>c a great stimulating force for all school?^, 
and exert Icadoiship among each and every typo of school with which 
it sustains accrediting relation^? 

Tahi.c 12 . — DxMiribution of pitpUs. bp classes, within the three types of public schools* 
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Table 13 sliows how the accredited t^hools are distributed, ia 
respect to oiirollmont, in the several Stated Thus, IllinoLs, with 135 
public schools accredited, has 34.07 per cent of those classified as 
largo schools; 51.85 per cent as medium-sized .schools; and 14.07 
per cent os small schools. With the exception of Colorado, Illinois, 
ilissouri, an^ Ohio, no State has 25 per cent of the accredited schools 
in the first or large jgroup. On the other hand, no State except 
North Dakota has a medium*eizod group that contains fewer than 
25 per cent of the total number, thp range being 23.33 per cent to 
per cent. Eleven States have 60 per cwit or more of their 
schools included in this (medium) division. 

Again, it is made evident that the association, in most of the 
States, draws its groat^t support, in point of number of accredited 
schools, from tho moderate-sized schools, simply because there are^ 


more of this type in the majority of the States, 


m 
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Table U.~Classificalion of schooU, by SUita, uiukr iht three divhv^ns. large, vudixm; 
< $mnU. 
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LARGE MEDIUM 6MALL ' 



Cn\TiT vm,— Distrihutlon of papib by classes In the tbree types of public schools. 




Tahlo 14 shows tlie percentages of distribution of pupils enrolled 
in tho throe types of schools in the several Stated. Thus Colorado, 
wiih 36 accredited public schools, enrolling 12,366 pupils, has 57.99 
per cent of those attending the large schools, 30.56 per cent attend- 
ing the iuedi(iiu-si;&ed schools, and 11.06 per cent 'attending the 
small schools. Taking the entire list of the accredited public scliools, 
it is observed that the large schools enroll 55.75 per cent of the 
toUl number of pupils, the me^uin schools 37.19 per cent, and the 
small schools 7.05 per cent. Thus again it is seen that the North 
Central Association is. directly influencing, to the ^ea test extent j 
the education of the youtl^ in the larger cities and towns. ;; 
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Table 14. — Prrcentagtx 0 / pupils, 6y Stales: enrolled tn the several types of schools, large, 
' medium, smaiL 
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Table 15 shows the distribution of the pupils, by classes, among the 
several t^^pes of accredited schools. By referring to Table 10 it is 
seen that throughout the entire territory the percentages of class dis- 
tribution are 38.02 per cent for the first or freshman yev, 27.15 per 
cent for the second or sophomore year, 19.42 per cent for the third or 
junior year, and 15.39 per cent for the fourth or senior year. Table 
16 shows to what extent the pupils of these several classes are coming 
imder the peculiar and unique influences of the large, medium, and 
. small schools, respectively. Thus, 57.68 per cent of all pupils in the 
first or freshman year in the high schools were, in 1916-17,' enrolled in 
large schools; 35.47^ per cent were enjoying the privileges of the 
medium schools; and 6,84 per cent were in the small schools. Tlie 

table should be read in a simile^ manner for each of the other classes. 

* 

Table 15.— DutK&uaon of pupiUf lyela$^ oryears, among the several types of acfteditcd 
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When the fik^ts are considered in reference to types of schools,, it is 
^ diMoveitKl that the l^e schools have a relative! j high ratio of pupils 
. to' t^h^ wh^ the smaU sch(^ have a relatively low* ratio. 

only 12.13 of pnpila to 

Ma^l^ ctf ^eat thah'lA4d^ cent of 'tiie meididin 
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small schools have such a ratio.^ At the other extreme, more than 21 
per cent of the large « hools hav“e a ratio of pupils to teachers in excess 
.-of 25 to 1, whereas in the small schools the similar ratio is found in 
only 1 .67 per cent of the schools. 

These facts seem to indicate that the smaller schools provide a 
more adequate number of teachers to carr3- on their school work than 
do the larger schools. This conclusion does not, however, indicate- 
ivhether or not Ihe teachers of the smaller school systems’ have, in 
, the aggregate, leas school work to perform than have the teachers of 
the other types of schools. What is shown is that they are, propor- 
tionately speaking, responsible for the development of fewer pupils per 
teacher, but whether the facilities with which to kccomidish this 
training and the length of time which they are expected (n devote to 
school work each day are likewise more favorable to the teachers 

of the smaller schools are items.not revealed here. ' 

Table 16 shows the average number of pupils per teacher as based 
on the number of teachers ’and pupils belonging to the schools Oc- 
tober, 1916. The table should be read as foUows; Arizona with 6 
accredited schools had 3 schools in which the ratio of teachers to pupils 
was 1 to 15 or less, 2 schools in which the ratio was 1 to something^ 
between 16 and 20, and 1 school in which the ratio was 1 to some- 
thing betw'een 21 and 25. So with each of the other States. However, 
the totals and the percentages are the most, significaht parts of this, 
table. Taking the entire i\orth Central public schools as a whole 
the median ratio of teachers to pupil§ is 1 to something between 16 
^nd 25, over 40.per cent of the schools having Sn enrollment of be- 
tWKpn 16 and 20 pupils ^ler teacher, and approximately 37 per cent 
haying an enrollment of between 21 and 2.5 jnipils per teacherj 

Table 1G. — Rntion of traehers to puptin enmUrd. 
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HUBfBBSA GEADUATINO. 

lA- 

In every State, except among the four medium schools of Arizona, 
the girls who graduated outnumbered the boys by rather notable^ 
margins. The same facts holds true if the comparison is made among 
the totals of the several types of schools or among the grand totals 
for the entire* North Central territory. Of the 52,416 pupils who 
graduated in 1916, 58.15 per cent were ^Is and 41.85 per .cent boys. 
Moreover, the tables show that the typical North Central public 
school graduates 51 pupils each year, and that of the total number 
of graduated, 50.71 per cent completed their work in large schools, 
40.74 per c^t in medium schools, and only 8.54 per cent in smaU 
schools. It is obvious, therefore, that, so far as the North Central 



( UABT IX.— Batio ohcacbcra to pupib coroUed In tbo typc3 ol public schools. The graphs represent 

the percentages of srhools havlag o ratio of ono Uaobfr to the several numbers ol pupils mcationiHl. 

schools are concerned, the larger and medium* types of schools arc 
perpetuating their ideals and influences approximately nine tiiQos as 
‘‘extensively as the smaller schools. 

The last column of percentages in Table 18 shows the variations 
based on the total enrollment in the several types of schools. That 
^ ^ is, 12.63 per cent of the ^tire enrollment in the largo schools in 
JJD16-17 wer^ graduated in 1916; in the medium schools the numbers 
were slightly larger, being 15.21 per cent of the entire enrollment; 
and in the small BQhools the percentage is still greater, being 10.82 
per cent of the entire enrollment. In eech case, of course, the per- 
(mntage^^dtuates is computed on the enrollment of the scihools as 
the rev^ |t the ye$r following the listing of th^ grad- 
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uating class. Hence the percentages are but close approximations 
to the true percentages, since the enroUmente on the schools show in* 
general a slight increase each year. Since, however, the percentages 
given here are based on the laiger enrollment of the year, following 
graduation and not the eWolhnent of the current year of graduation, 
the percentages are too small rather than too large. Using the 
figures as they are, it is observed that approximately 14 per cent of 
all pupils in the J'iorth Central Association high schools graduate from 
those schools each year. 

Tahlk U.^Numhcr of m 1916, oni fhr avercn^ number ;,vr srW)/. 
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TAiar 18. — Xumhrr of gradiiatrs tn 191C> bif type of ,'tchool. 
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XraBER ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Table 19 show.s the number and percentages of graduates in 1916 
who in the fall of that same year entered higher institutions of learning, 

. Wlien it is kept in mind that high-school graduates frequently and 
in large numbers defer entrance to college beyond the autumn ioune- 
diately follawing graduation, the figures revealed "by Table 19 are 
truly remarkable. In every State except Nebraska more than one- 
third of the graduates of the class of 1916 had wiUiiu four months 
entered colleges and other institutions of higher learning. 

Moreover, there is but little diflference to be noted among the 
several 'types of schools. Each one is, to a,lat^e degree, a preparatarj 
school for coUages, There are, however, a few conspicuous extremes, 
Arbona mth 6 accrechtcd schools makes a shovmg both kcfo 
and in other, twlee which can scarcely he r^ardkl as clw^h^tic 
of tiie, schools ^ the S|bte. The - 






really have the most remarkable records, since 242, or 89.6 per cent, 
of the 270 pupils graduating in 1916 entered college immedia^ly. 

When a total of 52,416 students' graduate fn)m Nortli Central 
public scKools in one year, and of these 20,201, or 38.5 per cent, enter 
institutions of. higher learning, it augurs well for the continuance of 
these agencies. It lihewke shows the futility (if it were anywhere 
desired), of seeking to administer institutions of liigher learning with- 
out iaviting and securing the cooperation of tlio vast army of sec- 
ondly school teachers and administrators themselves; oortainly so 
■rr*-^**nt'‘'respect to problems of mutual concern, such as curriculum ofFer- 
ings and admission prescriptions. ' 

' Using the enrollment in the schools in the fall <>fN^916 as a base 
(the fall following the time when the lists of graduates included here 
were cojnputed), the results show that 5.35 per cent of the entire en- 
rollment in the North Central Associatitin schools annually graduate 
and enter colleges and universities immediately. 

\ 

Table \9.—.\}nnhrr of pupih ^nduntinn la nho in the fall of J916 entered vistihi^ 

' tions of higher learning . ^ 
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numbers of graduates in 1016 (surfaces AC), And the numbers of graduates who In the fall of 1616 entered 
coilegea (surfaces BC)., ^ 

NONRESIDENT PUPILS. 

Table 20 shows the miinber of nonresideiitr pupils attending the 
sevd^al ty^ of schools. YThile in scaicely a single instance is a 
'iphppl W fd^d which does not include some nonreeideot pupils, 
the larger perce Aaga^ ^of sucH pupils are found, as probably wotdd 
vbs ^pec^,ih the small schools. Hesre tho range is from. 2.9* per 
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cent of the entire enrollment (in thfe small schools of Wyoming) up 
to 3.'?. 6 per cent of the enrollment (in the small schools of Michigan) 

A very high percentage of nonresident pupils also is to be found in 
both the small and the medium schools of Indiana, Iowa, Michigan 
Mi^ouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin, in all of which the range 
IS from 22 per cent to over 30 per cent of the entire enrollment. If 
all types of scho.ols within the StateTje' taken into aceount, Nebraska 
■with a percentage of 21.4, North Dakota with a percentage of 20.5, 
and South Dakota with a percentage of 18.7, take the lead over all 
the other North Central States. The data clearly show the results ' 
of the operation of the numerous free tuition laws in force throughout 



CH*«T XI -Relativo nunibcr of i.onm.lJcnt p.ipils uUemUng tho three types of s.hools. Total arau 

the country. The sons and daughters of rural settlers are not naving 
their educationar interests neglected. Tho consolidated rural high 
. ^ihool may not be an accomplished fact in many quarters, but the 
figures here given indicate that the existing town and city ^hools 
are, to all intents and purposes, being utUized as consolidated schools 
for tho entire surrounding community, since in the typical school 
13.75 per cent of aU pupils enrolled are classified as nonresident 
pupds. Moreover, in some States, notably Illinois, the very organ- 
ization of many schools on the basis of townships is tending to the 
s^o ends. In sUch districts, of course, the reports, of necessity 

show a small percentage of nonresident students, 

% 
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Table 21 brings the total percentages by States into more compact 
form. 

Tahi.r 20 . — Number of nomeftidenf 'pujnh oUmding the pithlie fschoofa, and rnho of these 
pupiU to the entire enrollment. 




Arizona: 
La«r.... 
Meoium 
fi moU 


Total. 


Colorado: 

Larpe 

Meainm.. 
Small 


Total. 


Total. 


Iowa: 

Small 


Total.. 

Kansas; 
Imrgo.... 
Monlum.. 
flmall . . . . 


Total... 

Michigan: 

X-arge.... 
Medium.. 
Small . . . . 


Total.. 


Minnesota; 

Largo 

Mt^ium.. 

Small.... 


Total. 


Missouri: 

LX».; 

St^l 

Total . . 




) 


Num- 

Per I 


1 

1 


J 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Total 

ber 

ceM ^ 

\ 

Num- 1 

Total 

ber 

Cent 

berof 

enroll- 

non- 

non- 

SUtc. 

her of i 

^nroti- 

non- 

iion- 

school*. 1 

mr'ii. 

resi- 

resi- 


.schools." 

ment. 

resi- 

resl- 

1 


dent. 

dent. 


1 


dent. 

doot. 


1 

~ 1 


Montana: 

■ 1 


1 


1 

800 

0 1 

1 0.0 


4 1 

2,471 

292 

11. 8« 

4 

850 

12 

' 1. 4 

M^om 1 

8 

2.501 

286 

11.4 

1 

133 

13 1 

1 9.8 

Small j 

13 1 

1.307 

316 

24.1 

(1 

1,7S3 

25| 

1 

Total ,..! 

‘25 1 

6, 279 

.891 i 

14.2 



, 1 

1 

Nebraska: j 

1 


1 


9 

7,220 

364 ! 

1 5. 0 

LarRo 1 

2 i 

3.345 

187 1 

5.6 

16 

3,779 

453 1 

1 11.9 

Mk-iium 

36 

7.K87 

^,0SG , 

26.5 

12 

1,367 

126 ' 

1 9.3 

Small 

19 1 

1,936 

649 i 

28.4 

'so 

12,366 

943 1 

1 7.6 

Total 7.. 

=7| 

13,168 

2,822 

21.4 





New Mexico; 





40 

50, 246 

2, 102 1 

! 4.0 






70 

18,123 

3,199 1 

i 17.6 



Moolum 

1 , 

358 




3,376 

439 ' 

1 19.2 

SmaH 

3 1 

219 

ii 1 

6.9 

m 

70,645 

5, 740 

1 8.1 

1 Total ! 


677 

111 

2.2 





Nortli Dakota: 

1 


i 


19 

16,071 

1,656 

1 10.3 

Largo 

2 ! 

990 

91 ! 

1 9.5 

48 

13,089 

3,076 

1 Z3.5 

Meuinm 


1,300 

259 ! 

J9.0 

12 

U42 

290 

1 30.7 

Small 


2,m 

5T1 j 

i 25. 6 

79 

:t0,102 

5,022 

^ 16.6 

Total . . 

30 1 

1 » ' 

4,328 


20.5 





.Ohio; 

1 



1 

17 

12,704 

1,096 

8.6 

I>aree 

49 

39,744 

3,000 

7.5 

46 

11.301 

3,07S 

. 27.2 

Mcillum 

83 

20,785 

6, 207 

25.1 

13 

1, 789 

Ml 

, 29 .8 

Small 

33 

3, 4.58 

883 

25.5 

76 

25,794 

4,708; 1^2 

Total 

165 

63,987 

9,090 

11.2 





South Dakota; 





11 

8,308 

894 

10.7 

Large 

1 

525 

55 

10 4 

46 

1 1 . 7‘i0 

2,610 

1 21.3 

Modltim 

12 

2,840 

622 

18.1 

10 

1,220 

181 

1 14.8 

Small 

11 

1,147 

267 

23.7 

67 

1 31,374 

3.585 

16.7 

ToUl'. 

24 

4,512 

8H 

18.7 





Wisconsin: 



) 


25 

21,776 

2,331 

11.0 

Largo 

20 

15,145 

, 1 139 

7.5 

64 

16,485 

3,908 

33. 7 

If edititn 

50 

1 1 4.M 

1 2 H4Q 

24.8 

23 

2,714 

918 

33.6 

Small 

22 

2,963 1 921 

31.2 

112 

40,975 

7, 157 

1 17.4 

Totalx 

92 

29,561 

1 ^,'‘12 

10.0 

12 

'12,709 

625 

1 4.9 

Wvomlng: 

Lahte 


! 


42 

11,144 

2,201 

. 19. 7 

HeJitmi 

2 

612 

I 63 

io 2 

13 

1,433 

315 

1 33.0 

Small 

3 

405 


2.9 

67 

25,285 

3,141 [ l%4 

Total 

6 

1,017 

1 75 

7.3 




t 

Grand total: 



1 


16 

17, 811 

325 

1 18.5 

Large 

231 

210, 4.S.5 

|14, IfO 

6.72 

25 

6,143 

1,371 

1 22.3 

Meoium 

559 

1 to, 400 

tai.080 

22. 13 

11 

1,277 

360 

i 28.1 

Small 

219 

26,621 

1 6.67.1 

25.06 

52 

25,231 

2,056 

> 8.20 

Total 


377,484 

|5l,913 

13.75 


Uiiiii 


lili 
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Tabu* 2i,—Totai enrollmeru, nuitiher of nonrciidenl pupxh, ani ratio of thut p\ip\{$ 

to the cnrollmmt. 


Aruooa 

OrtoTBdo 

IULdois 

Irxliana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

UiL-tUnan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Mcxii-o. . . 
North l>alcoU.. 

'Ohio 

South Dakota.. 

Wiseonaln 

Wyominc 


T<'tal. 


fi 

135 

79 

73 

«7 

112 

07 

62 

25 

57 

4 

W 
166 
24 
92 
^ 5 


1,032 


Tinroll- 

ment. 


1,783 
12,306 
70,545 
30, 103 
25,791 
21,374 
40, 973 
25, »i, 
25,231 
G,27‘i 
13, m 
577 
4, 32'* 
63,087 
4,512 
29,561 
1,017 


377, 454 


Non resi- 
dents. 


2') 
943 
5, 740 
5,022 
* 4,70*1 
3,535 
7,157 
3,141 
2,066 
894 
2,822 
13 
SS*i 
9,000 
Sl4 
4,912 
73 


PorOBiit. 

noniesi- 

dents. 


51, 9U 


1.4 

7.3 

8.1 

16.6 

18.2 

16.7 

17.4 

12.4 
8.2 

14.2 

21.4 
Z2 

20.5 

12.5 

18.7 

16.6 
7.3 


13.75 


DIVISION B— THE TEACHERS. 


SCHOOL POLICIES RESPECTINO TEACHERS. 


Each year t-oxontly the association in gathering its report has 
sought to put Oach school on record regarding its avowed policies 
respecting certain impertant aspects of administration. In the . 
blank submitted in 1916-17 the following two questions were asked, 

' namely; 

(^7) Is it the avowed future policy of the school to employ, for 
academic subjects, none, but college graduates Vitli pfofessional 
training? (See Standard 2A and B.) 

ib) Is it4ho avowed future policy of the school to maintain the 
ratio of teachers to pupils at approximattdv 1 to 25? 

With the exception of four schools in WiscoiLsin (one small and 
three medium schools), the replies to the first question were unaui* 

^ ihously in the aflirmative. In like manner hut one school (in Michi- 
gan) replied other than aiTirmativcly to the second question. That 
all schools liavo actually lived up to the ideals they themselves have 
thus voluntarily approved is not the case, as will bo soon by reference 
toiaier analyses in this study. That they have deliberately sought 
to evade standards is, however, very much to bo doubled. 

> . 

NL^fBER OF TEACHERS. 


Table 22 shows the number of teachers employed in the accred- 
ited schools of the various States, classified first by sexes and second 
by character of work taught. 

The typical North Central school employs 17.6 teachers, 12 for 
academic work and 5,6 for vocational work, as defined by the asso* 
ciation.* Of those teachers^ 6,8 are men and.10.8 are women. 
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The ihore detailed tables reveal decided contrasts' annong the typra 
of schools. For example, the typical large school has a corps of 38.4 
persons; the typical small school, one of 7.7 persons. The typical 
large school has 26.3 persons giving instruction jn academic subjects 
and 12.7 persons giving instruction in vocational subjects. In the 
small scliool 5.6 persons teach academic branches, and 2.6 persons 
teach vocational subjects, ■\^^lcn, however, the percentages are 
considered, there is little deviation from the norms by any of the 
three types of schools. Women teachers outnumber men teachers 
approximately in the ratio of 3 to 2, and the academic teachers out- 
number the vocational teachers nearly in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

The summarizing figures show that 38.25 per cent of all the 
teachers of the association arc men; 61.75 per cent are women; 
67.36 per cent teach academic subjects, and 32.04 per cent teach 
vocational subjects. ■. 

TaiiI.k 22 . — Xumher <]f teachers emphycif anti (he orernges per .ncA'I'j/. 



Mon. 

Women. 1 

Total 

.\cadoini<-. 

\(n-alloijal. 

Bute. 

Niim* 

i»cr. 

.\vcr* 

Num- 

ber. 

.\vcr- 

Num- 1 

sc. ! 

.\ver- 

1 

Aver* 


.\vcr- 


ajfo per 
school. 

apo per 
school 

aito per 

school . 

ToUl. , 

apo per 
school. 

Total. 

aueper 

school. 1 

Atisons 

CoHShMlo ' 

nunois ;.n| 

liKliftna 

low* I 

Kansas 

. 

lUnnosoU 

Missouri 

Montans 

8ouU) Dakota 

North Dakol^ 

Nobrasks 

Now Mexico 

43 

239 
1 1,209 
664 
1 410 

303 
747 
476 
452 
1!» 
. 102 
105 
226 
16 

1,216 

7 

7 
9 

8 

5 

6 
7 
7 
9 

& ' 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

61 
364 
: 1,837 

m 

844 

62S 

1,308 

83£ 

639 

231 

166 

201 

453 

39 

1,604 

10 

10 

n 

9 
13 
12 
12 

8 

7 

7 

8 

10 
9 

103 

003 

3,046 

1..580 

1,2M 

1,018 

2,055 

1,311 

1,091 

357 

268 

306 

679 

55 

2,^ 

17 

17 

22 

21 

17 
15 

18 
20 
21 
14 
11 
10 
12 
14 
11 

64 

435 

1,980 

l,tQ9 

894 

v68l 

1,420 

830 

751 

245 

189 

200 

498 

38 

2,144 

11 

12 
IS 

13 
12 
10 
11 
12 

14 
10 

8 

7 

9 
10 

10 

38 
184 
1,071 
" 601 
386 
344 
644 
47'R 
354 
123 
85 
102 
200 
17 
91J 

6 

1 • 

8 

5 

5 

6 
7 
7 

• 5 

4 

5 

4 

6 ‘ 

. . 

V^taronsln 

4S2 

5 

994 

11 

1,476 

> 16 

974 

11 

8 

459 

19 

5 

Wyoming; 

21 

4 

36 

7 


11 

38 

4 

Totals 

6.916 

36.25^ 

I 6.7 

11,163 
1 61.75 

10.8 

18,079 

17.6 

12,420 

67.36 

1 12.0 

6.007 

32.54 

5.8 

Poro6ntag« — 

1 




t 



Table Xumher of Uachtrs, in prreentagts, distribiUed by scref and hy subject malUr , 

(aught. 


Typo cf school. 

Men 

teachers. 

Women 

teachers. 

Aea- 

dcmlo 

teachers. 

Voca- 

tional 

^ocheis. 


39.43 

00 57 

67.44 



36.97 

63.03 

67. 00 

S3.0D 


87.73 

62.27 

68.27 

81 78 


38.25 

61.75 

• 

67.30 

32.04 




ii 


MM 


.r 
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Tablb 24 .—Avera^ numbfr of teachfrs per srhoof, (HatribuUd by eexea and by Muhjtci 

mailer taught. 


i 


Typ 

1 of ^ooi. ' 

Largo 



Men 

scEroh 


Women I 
per M 
school. I 


Mon 

and 

women. 


Small. 


l.VI I 
fS , 
2 9 1 


23.3 i 

8.2 I 

4 8 


38.4 
13 0 
7. 7 


Teaching 

aca- 

demic 

subjects. 


2ft 3 
8.8 
5.6 


T Ota] . 


Teaching 
vocn- 
t tonal 
subjects. 


12.7 
4.3 
2.6 • 


5.6 



('HART XI 1 .— Shows graphically the {j^rcenuecs of the prcviou.s tables, namely tho relaljvo mimlx-r of 
men ami women teachers nrui the jjhtjvo numl>cr ^ucadcmlc un«J vocationil teachers. 

PEUMAXENCY I\ STAFF. 

A principle, of ih^ association makes no ruling respecting standards 
of accrediting r^roactive uj)oii the schools. The association does, 
however, seek to enforce rigidly any standard once established and' 
accepted hy an accredited school. In consequence of this policy, 
many teachers who do not 'technically meet the published standards 
of qualification are, nevertheless, because of their long connections 
with accredited schools, left undisturbed in their positions. Not so,- 
however, in respect to teachers brought into the corps after the 
school has once been accredited. Such teachers are expected, in 
all respects, to meet tho standards of the association literally. ' In 
consequence the association in gathering data and in classifying 
teachers disti^griishes between 7i£w teachers (i. e., those new to the 
'given school ^at year) and teachers Miho have been employed in 
previous years, lable 25 gives the numbers of such teachers in the 
accredited schools in 1910-17. 


' V-' -.1 
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Tablk 25. — Total nujnber ^lew tenriiert. 


- 7 

Arnlwtiic. 1 

Vocal loot 1 

■’.I 

Slati* 

NtimhiT 

A vpmpr 
per 

srnool. 

:^iimlK>r. 

AvenMee 1 
tier 

school. ' 

Nt 

% 

. . 

. 

— 


^ 

22 

4 

ll 

2 

(tMoratlo 

Illtaois *• • 

ll.^i 

401 

287 

3 

3 

4 

58 

, 288 
l.Vl 

2 

2 

low;t 

2M 

187 

3 

3 

121 

125 

2 , 
2 

M ‘ • 

382 

3 

ISl 

2 


208 

3 

128 

2 


151 

3 

CA 

1 

If on \ 

60 

2 

41 

t ' 


172 

3 

81 

1 ; 

Kt 1% T in/\ «... 

14 

4 

0 

2 1 

- 

TO 

2 

53 

2 ! 



1 332 

2 

273 

30 

2 


Aoiitti 

r.9 

2 

1 


Wj'too'i-in 

Wyoming 

! 252 

1 

3 

5 

121 

G 

1 

1 


. : 

1 »2,W1 

2.0 

1 ^ I.T47 

1 1.0 1 



1 



Total 


S3 

GTO 

440 

378 

:tri 

3.W 

■Ji: 

20 

m 

fA** 
89 
• 373 
31 


\ vmcf' 

]UT 

school 


4 5 


• i63.1S|*rwnt. > 3a.s8 iht oem. ^ 

The extent to which schools arc subjected to aimuiil changes in 
the personnel of tlw'ir teachers is always an important item in judging 
of the efficiency of ihe system. From these tables it is seen that 24 .04 
per cent of the academic teachers were new to the given school system 
in 191G; that 29.09 per cent of the vocational teachers, were likewise 
new; and that combining the entire force — academic anil vocational— 
25.G9 per cenl were new. These figures are impressive. From one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the entirt corps, considered either from the view- 
point of academic instruction, vocational instruction, or the combuied 
instruction, is shifting each school year. What should 1)0 the normal 
changes iu teaching staffs due to deaths, retirements, and accessions 
because of increased pupil enrollments is an undetermined number. 
It seems certfiin, however, that the present fluctuations are due, "to 
a large degree, to other causes, not the least significant of which is 
the economic one. Until hoards of education establish sdary sched- 
ules that ore as favorable as the best, the shiftings in the teaching 
corps aitj likely to continue. 

Perhaps counter to common opinion, the highest percentages of 
shiftings in the teaching corps are not found in the small schools. 
•Certainly this.scoms to bo the case in respect to academic teachers. 
It is in the medium-sized schools — those with enrollments between 
161 and 460— that the greatest loss is sustained. Here 32.03 per cent 
were new to the particular school systeni iu the year we are consider- 
ing. If these changes come (os we doubtless have just reason to 
believe) largely because the larger systems ate constantly recruiting 
their forces from the smaller systems, it is very logical that ths^ery 
M Bchods should draw talent from the medium-sizedl schools to a 
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gro&tcr degree than from the smail schools, or indeetl than the uiodium 
selioulo should from tho^ of tho lower group. The conclusion seems 
to follow that large schools prefer to secure experience<f teachers in 
large numl)ers from fairly good-sizotl schools, hut that medium-sized 
schools prefer to take inexperienced persons direct frpm college and 
university rather than to choose, in any preponderating numbers, 
from among toaohers tn the small schools. In other words, the teacher 
of academic work who enters the small school has less opj)ortunity or 
likelihood for a(fvjfticcment into the larger systems than has tho 
teacher who begins her work in a fairly good-sized school system. 
Tho fact may be, of course, that tho ones who begin school w^ork ul 
the small schools are frequently'' the onq| who, because of inferior 
personalities or abilities, have been rejected b\' the employing agents 
of o larger systems. Casual experience, however, seems not to 
sustain this contention except writldn definite limits. 

It is fair, also, to raise the query whether matrimony is a factor 
which operates with greater havoc among teachers of one type 
of schools than of another. It is coticeiva])lo that the greater per- 
centages of shiftings among teachers in, the medium schools may be 
due os mych to this cause as to the '‘poachings’^ of the Itirger schools. 
The fact is that young women of vigorous pci-sonalities, spirit, and 
wiiLsome’uess can often bo more readily secured by mbdium sch(>oLs 
than by large or by small schools, because their salary schedules 
arc usually higher than those of tho small schools, and because, 
secondly, they are less often restricted in their choice of teachers by. 
rules requiring candidates with previous teaching experience- -some- 
thing not uncommonly and uusw^ervlngly demanded by the large 
schools. Nothing, of course, in this study throws any direct* light on 
the question here raised. 

Among teachers of vocational subjects not only is there cvery- 
w^hero a greater annual change ia position than among academic 
teachers, hut the changes increase notably from the largo sy^stems, 
through the medium to the small. The tables show' that 3^.64 per 
cent of these teachers in the small schools were nexv in 1916, w'hereas 
34.03 per cent and 22.85 per cent are new resi>octively to the medium 
and large schools. There seems to bo but one of two conclusions to 
draw' from those figures: Either vocational work is being added to 
all systems at an enormous rate of speed, thereby calling for the annual 
addition of many new teachers, or else this type of teacher is not 
continuing long in the teaching profession. It might, of course, 
indicate that a third factor is at work, namely^ that schools of all 
three tyg^axe bidding f^inst each other for t£e services of voca- 
tional teachers, ^yith the largo schools drawing heavily from the other 
types. It ^epi3 very probable, however, that with busin^^ agencies 
constantly on the alert to discoyie^ tho,&4diled worker with l^er»hip 
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qualities~the men and the women who can do practical things in a 
practical maifner— a very large per cent of the losses to the schools 
can bo traced lo the promises of more Lucrative positions in the 
industrial and commercial fields. 

Again, it is eviilent that if the s(‘ho61s aro to retain the best talent 
they must offer iiKlucemcnts of an economic kind that are as attrac- 
tive as those held put in tlfc business world. 

The ratio of new academic and new vocational teachers (Table 27) f 

also thro\Vs additional light on the question. In the largo and the | 

metlium-sized schools the percentage of new academic tcachens is from | 

oiu'-third to nearly one-half greater than the percentage of now voca- 
tional teachers ; inthosmall schools this ratio is almost exactly re\ ersed. 

Again the conclusion is certain that vocational teachers do not 
remain long in*^he small schools. 

The Judd-Counts study for 1913-14 (pp. 55 and 50) shows the 
total number of new teachers - academic and vocational -to ha^c 
been 3,061, which, number is 20.07 per cent of the entire cor]>s of f 

teachers of that year. The present study shows the percentage ba«U \ 

on similar data to ho 25.69, iiidicaiing that there is no greater total . ^ 
shifting of positions to-day than three years ago.' Whether the 
changes among the different types of schools were similar in number 
to those made in 1016 the data of the Judd-Counts study do not reveal. . 

* • TAm.K*26 . — Distribution of new teachers umong the three types of schools. 


Academic teachers. 


Vocational teachers. 


TVpe ol 'Chool. 
\ 

Total 

number. 

i 

Total 
new in 
1916-17; 

Tor cent 
new la 
1916-17. 

Total 

number. 

1 

Total 
now in 
1916-17. 

r 

Per coni 
new in 
1916-17. 

Per cent of 
both aca- 
demic and 
vocal loual 
teachers 
new in 
1916-17. 

Lamo 

6,145 

901 

14.66 

2,966 

678 

823 

22.85 

H7.33 

V> An 

Modtum 

4,914 

1,574 

32 03 

2, 41ft 

34.03 
1 ^.64 

oo Oik 

small ; 

1,541 

607 

22 . M9 

623 

j 247 


All 

12,400 

3,9S2 

24.04 

' 0,007 

i.ns 

1 29.09 

25.^ 

ft 











Academic 
and vofti- 
tionai. 


Table 27 . — Distribution of new teachers between the tu'o types of school icorh, academtd^ 
o • arid vocational. ^ 


. • 

T 3 ‘])e Ol school. 


New aca- 
demic 
teachers. 

Near vo- 
cational 
teaUiers. 

* 0 

57.06 

63.62 

^ 42.94 

34.38 




40. 71 

1 

03.12 

59. 29 
30.88 




1 

^ 


• BisZi incluU in the Judd-Coimt study all ^cci^itsd schpdls were included. 
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TRAIKINO AND EXPERIENCE OF NEW TEACHERS. 

Tables 28 and 29 show the training and toacI)ing expcrionco of tlu> 
new academic teachers. 

An analysis of these tables shows that the pumber of no\C teachers 
of the academic subjects without college degrees, is small, being 
'4.98'per cent of the entire group of new academic teachers and 1.19 
y per cent of the entire corps of academic teac'B&rs, The number 

j without the prescribed amount of professional training is slightly 

{ larger, being 12.3 per cent of the whole group of new academic teach- 

i ers and 2.96 per cent of the entire staff of acadomiiTteachera, 

Wiile tlio violations of the standards respecting the academic and 
[Professional qualiri(;ations^bf new academic teachers are not alarming 
in point of numbers, (and' doubtless were cither cxplain6d nwny 
before the Commission on Secondary Schools or weto made the bases 
for appropriate action), still the tables show that the small schools 
f are less guilty of violations of these kinds than cither of the other 

I two types of schools. The largest percentage of new academic 

teachers without college degrees is found among the medium schools 
I (6.(^9 per cent); the largest percentage of violations of the standard 

< respecting professional training is found among the largo schools 

1 . (19.31 per cent). It is to be noted, too, that some States are flagrant 

I violators of the association’s standards, 

j The question pertinently arises: Should the association modify 

; its standards respc.cting the collegiate and professional training of 

teachers, or shpuJd it take more . thorough means of discovering 
violations and more drastic steps in penalizing offenders? There is 
little doubt that many violations of standards are camouflaged by 
persona making out the reports; so that often only a very critical 
analysis of the report as a whole will reveal the violations. The 
commission, in its short session and in its press of business, can not 
always be certain of discovering irregularities, 

I Moreover, and os a circumstance which tends td" minimize the 

I seriousness of the appareivt disregard of the standards of the asso- 
I ciatioa, teachers of science wore, until 1916, not made subject to the ' ^ 

1 ruling requiring bachelor’s degreofe. This exception was made 

because at that time it seemed absolutely idi possible to secure enough , 
teachers of science who could meet the higher ideal. Once the 
principle of equivalency was- recognized, it was extended to teachera 
who, once approved, changed their location .to other school systems. 

The tables in this study take no account of the facts of '‘equivalency,’* 
but class teachers in accordance with the technicail standard of the 
association. 
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* T«Ues 2S”«nd 29 *ba iwe»l peroeutages ^of nevr academic 
tochers who had had no previous teaching experience. 'As would 
be expect^j the large schools, to a ^conspicuous d^eO, seem to 
refuse to employ new teachers until, they have- proven their teaching 
skill in other“^schooI systems.. The resxdt is that only 9.65 per cent 
of the new academic teachers of* the large schools are without pre- 
vious teaching'experience, whereas in the medium and small schools 
tiie percentages of inexperienced teachers are, respectively, 28.21 
psr cent and 25.44 per cent. The average percentage of the new 
academic touchers tiiroughout the association is 22.06 per. cent. 
Wisconsin and Michigan seem to be the two States which lead in the 
employ^nent <rf inexperienced teachers. 

TA.BI.E 28. — IVoim’ni? and/xpericnce of, all Tiew academic teachers. 


SUto. 


ArlsoBft.. 

Colorado. 

nttnob... 


Iow» 

Michigan 

MlnDMOta. 

‘ Ukmiri 

Montana.. 

Kebr&ska 

NawUraloe.:.. 
Nortli Dakota.. 

OUo 

South Dakota. . 

WltoeMin 

Wjatnlng 


;X. 


Total 

‘ Pare«itic6. 


Total 

number 
o( new 1 
academic - 
tcoclwrs. 

1 f 

1 

Numhef 1 
>v1tbout ; 
ooUege 1 
defrec. 

Number 
without 
11 hours 
profes- 
sional 
training. 

Number 

without 

previous 

teaching 

experience. 

22 

0 

1 

4 

115 

6 

35 

IK 

401 

32 

89 

66 

777 

17 

61 

so 

254 

3 

11 

42 

1S7 

17 

23 

41 

383 

M 

SI 

103 

209 

9 

14 

31 

151 

4 

16 

23 

60 

1 

4 

2 

173 

9 

4 

35 

14 

1 

0 

0 

70 

0 

3 

IS 

333 

14 

55 

06 

59 

3 

5 

9 

253 

30 

77 

157 

35 

1’ 

0 

1 

2,982 

1 'l49 

968 

660 

1 4.96 

1X90 

7X06 


Tablb 29. — fro/esiional training of TWfrt? ocadmie teachers, distributed by 
tcnooit, cmd their tecihing experience. 




. Trpeolsohools. 

WtthoutooUece 

degree. 

Without 11 bouri, 
proiessionsl 
training. 

Without previous 
teaching 
0 Jg>crlaara- 


Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percaat. 

NmnUr. 

Per cent- 

BmoU 

33 

199 

174 

lati 

87 


96 

a09 

199 

laio 

444 

38.2Q 

17 

a 91 

93 

a90 

1» 

3k il 

To^I 


t.96 

Im 

1X90 

MO 

3101 

' "1 
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For the sake of ready oomparison the salieut facts pertaiaiog to 
the qualihcations of teachers as revealed in the Judd-Counts study 
* of 1914 are reproduced here (Table 30). , * - 


i 







Chart XIII. — Shows gjaphically the retathr number of teicbers in the tfaree tTpeeofadioob, tbe mimbers 
newto UiegiiTen system in 1916 , nod the numbers of Dewtdschers who had hodnoprevioustcechlngcx-, 
pcrfence. The enttro ereas represent the toul number of toeebers. The areas A 0 fi represoct the num- 
iK'r of new teachers. The dark awes reprejient the rramber of new fnirpennecnf teachers. 


Table 30. — Stwimariei/ro7n tht Judd-CounlBVudj/j 1914. 

Reproduced Lu abridiODd form from Table XI of the JuddCouni study (p. 55). Sbors certain statistics 
rcspcctlnc the tratoid^ of teachers accordtm; to the Korth Central Association reports for the year 


19L3-14.1 

Tptal number of tcacUcra reported (public and nonpubUc schools) 14,042 

Xumbor new tAchers (academic and vpcatioual) 

Xon- teachers without teaching eTporicncc prenoualy 854 

Nctt teachcTu (academic and \'ocational) without special profeasional training. 314 

New teachers (academic and vocational) not cdtego graduate® 573 

Old teachers (acadc^o and vocaticaDial) not college graduates . . : 1, 688 

Old toachers (academic and vocational) without special profcesional training. G94 

Total teachers not college gr^duat^ 2, 261 

Total teachers withosit special profceskmal training ^ 1, 008 

Per cent new teachers (academic and \"ocational) 26. 2 

Per ^ont new teachers (academic and Tocatioqal) inexperienced 213 

Per c^nt new teachers (academic and vocational) without profeosional training. * 8.6 

Per cent new teachers (academic and vocational) not college graduates ^16. 7 

Per cen( old teachers (academic and vocational) not c^ege graduates US 

Per cent old teachers (academic and vocational) without profcesional training. 6. 7 

Per cent of all teachers (academic and vocational) not college gr^uatos 16. 2 

Per rent of all teachers (academic and vocational) without prodcesional train- 
ing * 7. 8 


TRAINING OF TEACHEH8 NOT NEW TO THE GIVEN SYSTEM. 


Tables 31 and 32 show the training of academic teachers who were 
not new to the respective school systems when the reports were filed. 

These tables show that only 10.31 per cent of the teachers not 
new tq the given systems are without college d^^es, and that bat 
2(kl4 per cent are without professional training equal to the stand- 


ards set by the association for new te&chers. Agab, as probably 
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would bo oxpoctod, ft snialler por cent of the older teachers in the 
large schools are without collie dorses than among the teachers 
of either of the other two types of schools. On the other hand, a 
much greater percentage of the older teachers of the large schools 
are without professional training than is to be found in either of 
the other two types of schools, particularly in the smaU schools. 

As has already been shown, the^hanges in the teaching corps are 
much less marked in the large school than in the other types of schools. 
Hence we may feel sure the teachers of the large'schbols have entered 
the system, in many cases, before the recent demand for the pro- 
fessional training for high-school teachers became prominent. On 
the other hand, the older teachers of the small and medium schools 
have not, generally speaking, had so extended a teaching experi- 
^ce as the experienced teachers in the large schools have had. 
Hence only a small percentage (7.31 per cent) even of the experi- 
enced teachers of the small schools have entered upon their work 
before the opportunities for professional training were made avail- 
able in recent years. 

The tables show, too, that, generally speaking, fewer teachers Mn 
the States of the extreme West are lacking in the qualifications set 
by the association than are the teachers of the central and eastern 
portion of the North Central territory. 

'lIppXBLB 31 . — Training of academic Uachen not new to the given eystem^ by Statee. 


K' 




Bute. 

Total 
not new. 

Without 

college' 

degree. 

Without 
11 houia 
prolee* 
slonal 
tratning. 

State. 

Total 
not new. 

WIthoat 

ooUege 

degree. 

Without 
U hours 
praleS' 
sto^ 
training. 

• 

i'A 

4 

3 

Nehraska 

336 

34 

71 


SM 
' 1,6«3 
753 

68 

New Mexico 

24 

1 

0 



160 

106 

331 

170 

North Dakota 

Ohlo.„ 

130 

1.8U 

3 

156 

10 

369 

X9QUU... 

'MO 

4M 

46 

50 

110 
1 A 

63 

60 

233 

U7 

161 

». 

Southl^kota ^ 

Wlsoouin 

Wynning-t ...t. 

•130 

723 

13 

6 

88 

1 

• 7 
78 
0 



1.088 
633 
' 660 

Total.. 

Percentage 

9,416 

671 
. ia8i 

\.W 

20.14 

Heotan* 

165 

XO 

N 





‘ ‘tABLK 32.— Pro/«inonoi (raining ofaeaiemic Uaeher$ not new to the given school tytUms, 
. ; • ly types of sdtools. 


T 


Types ofechools. 


■ 


m 


I,..,...*. 




Nomber . 
without 

ssssr.- 

Peroentage. 

Number 

wabout 

llbouraof 

Peroentaga. 

'tratning. 

4« 

868 

, ‘ M 

a 40: 
It 76 
iai9 

.1,396 

441 

' -"61 

9i61 

13.80 

7.31 

971 

' 10.31 

a 

i,W7’ 

80lM 
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ACCREDITED PUBUC SCHODIJR. 


EXPERIENCE OP TEACHERS. 




Tables 33-35 pertain to the experience of both academic and vpca- 
tional teachers of all types, classified in accordance yith the length of 
experience. Table 36 the summaries of these tables. 

Taken as an association, the North Central schools only rarely 
employ teachers without mature experience. The tables show that 
fewer than 5 per cent of all the teachers were teaching their first 
school, whereas more than half of them had had more than six years^ 
experience. Of this last-mentioned group, approximately one-fifth 
(19.8 per cent) had taught more than 15 years. 

As would bo expected, too, the immature and inexperienced teachers 
are found in greater numbers, relatively speaking, in the small 
schools. Here more than one- third of the entire number had had 
less than three years’ experience^ and nearly one-tenth (9.52 per cent) 
were teaching for the first time. On the other hand, the large schools 
have mono than one-fourth of their teachers who have taught in excess 


1 


I 



Cnabt XIV. — Tr&inliig ol acudemlc tcaciiors iMio were oot xkew to th« fi^rca school ^yBtom In 1917 (In 
pcrccotage^). A—entiro a»»oclation: L— large chooLs M- medium rchools; 8— Bmall schoWd. 

of 15 years each, and nearly seven-tenths of the entire 0017)3 have 
taught six years or longer. Even in the medium schools the numbers 
of relatively inexperienced teachers are few (7.30 per cent), while 
those with more than 6 years^ experience equal nearly 45 per cent of 
the^total number. 

Comparing the tot^ljiumbor of teachers who were inexperienced fid . 
1916-17 with the numBer inexperienced, in 1913-14 (according to the 
Judd-Gounts study, as shown here in Table 30), a slight change only is 
seen. In 1913-14 the pwcentage was 6.08, as agamst 4.90 per cent 
in 1916-1 7* Whether a greater number of the inexperienced toachors- 
in the latter year had taken courses in practice teaching in coU^ 
and university there is no way of knowing. Since comses of that type 
have l^en m^tiplied each recent year, it is reasonable to think that 
more inexperienced teach^ employed within the association terri^ 
tory had. secured the traming. If so, the conditions (so fi^ as 
is concerned) are decidedly imprpvi^. 
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Table 35 , — Teaching experUncc of ieachen in 0*e small schools, academic nnd vocational^ 
new and not new teachers combined. 


State. 

1 

• Nmnl>er 
of sdiooU. 

1 

Teachers 
with no 
prertoos | 
experienoe.j 

Number 
with less 
than 3 

years. 

Number 1 
with 3 but 
less than 
6 years, j 

Number 
with 6 but 
, less than 
1 15 years. 

Number 
with more 
than 15 

years. 

Arltona 

1 

1 

’ 1 


2 

0 

Colorado 

12 

13 

15 

30 

25 

15 

IlHnois 

19 

11 

42 

43 

Si 

13 

tnrliRnft 

12 

6 

20 

19 

36 

18 

Iowa 

^ 13 

10 

43 

29 

25 

11 

tCaoaaa 

10 

7 

21 

SO 

19 

5 

Ifichl>^ 

23 

26 

63 

47 

36 

17 

Ulnnesota 

13 

9 

24 

4S 

40 

12 

Ulsaourl 

11 

9 

16 

13 

24 

9 

MoDtaot». 

■ IS 

i 

20 

36 

35 

10 

North Dakota 

21 

90 

36 

66 

50 

7 

Nebraska.... 

19 

13 

43 

34 

23 

8 

New Mexico 

3 

0 

3 

14 

13 

4 

Ohio 

33 

21 

41 

• 40 

65* 

35 

Sooth Dakota* 

11 

6 

21 

22 

19 

3 

Wisconsin 

22 

19 

47 

41 

43 

23 

Wyoming 

S 

1 

1 

S 

17 

0 

Total 

239 

17H 

4=i9 

527 

515 

190 

Percentage 


9.52 

34.55 

2S. 19 

27.55 

la 1C 


50 


6*IS 


25 

CVCA IS 
1-3 


O 

O 

i 

Chart XVI.- 
Table 30.- 
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6-15 


3-6 

1-3 


S A 

Abbrovtatiooa as In Chart XIV; 


^ L M 

•Teaching cTperience of all teachera (In percentageks). 

DambersTOproaeDt ycare. 

‘Facts respecting the teaching experience of all teachp^s, acfideniir and rocaiional^ 
new and not new. 


T 3 rx>esof schools. 

Per cent 

wlllJOUt 

prevtoni 

experience. 

. Percent 
‘ with less 
than 3 
yeonr 
experienoi^ 

Percent 
with 3 but 
leas than 
6 )'aars' 
experience. ^ 

Per cent 
with Gbut 
less than 
16 years’ 
experience. 

Percent 
wlthmora 
than 15 
years' 
experianoe.. 

Larsb 

1.90 

9.67 

18 79 

41.82 

32.63 

27,55 

27* » 
U.67 
• I&IO 

Ifealum 

7.30 

19.96 

27.49 

28ul0 

Small 

9.52 

24.66 


Total 

4.90 

15.37 

23.31 

36.59 

1ft. U 



TRAINING OP VOCATIONAL TEACUKRS. 

Table 37 gives the trainmg of vocational teadiors in all throe 
lypos of schools, large, medium, and email,. and the subjects which 
, they tMeh; ^ The ite^ pertaining to college/ training . are fairiy ' 
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acciirate. The other items listed iii the table Mre not complete or 
thoroughly reliable. Replies to the questions teked in the report , 
and bearing on these items were exceedingly ragpe, misleading, or 
positively and* obviously incorrect. Moreover, scores of reports 
oontained either no replies at all, or else a few replies injected here 
and there. It was perfectly evident, too, that by many superintend- 
ents and principals manual training, domestic science, and art^ and 
agriculture, though taught by the association’s so-styled vocational 
teachers, were not regarded in the schools themselves as vocational 
subjects! Since, therefore, these three -groups of subjects are the 
ones most commonly taught in the public schools^ and since they 
are not listed here at all, the figu^ given are not as helpful as m^t 
be wished. Generally speaking, it seems fair to assume, the differ- 
ence between 100 per cent and the aggregate of the percentages given 
in the table dealing with subjects taught would indicate, m a iwjgh 
manner, the percentages of vocational^ teachers who are teachmg 
manual 'training, domestic science, art, and agriculture. Other 
tables bear more helpfully on the question of vocational work, (bee 

iater tables.) . . a nn-r 

Table 37, however, shovvs the interestmg fact that, o»the o,uu/ 
vocationld teachers employed in North Central schools,^ 2,454, or 
40.85 per cent, hold college or university degrees. • This is a highly 
significant item. While copipared with the percentage of academic 
te«chei4 with collegiate and professional training the percentage 
found here is not large, it nevertheless seems to indicate that the 
trend is toward higher qualifications for all tj'pes of teachers and f<ir 
all types of schools. 


Tadlb 37.— 


Training of r-ocational Uachert in all the accredited public tchooh, 
medium, rtnall, and the aubjecU they teach. 


hrgf, 



Nnmbtt’ 

ot VOCft- 

tionai 

teachers. 

Number 

with 

college 

degree. 


Number teaching— 


Number 

suu. 

Com- 

bined 

su^ectfl. 

Inde- 

pendent 

subjects. 

Aii. 

Music- 

Physical 

tnUning. 

also 

teaching 

ftcademlc 

subjects. 

ArisoiMt 

38 

71 

0 

3 

33 

0 

1 

23 

11 

3 

0 

• 1 

0 

1 

1 

i 


184 

80 

17 

1 

1 n 

49 

77 

19 

73 

38 

41 

33 



jUiiiola 

I i>06a 
801 
380 

461 

113 

130 

25 

1 A 

1 u 

A 

U>dl»Dt 1 



204 

183 

25 

81 

101 

07 

33 

84 

10 

0 

Q 

7 

4 

■ 

mdlhigm 

3H 

644 

m 

3U 

23 

34 

73 

0 

16 

Jfl 

6 

8 

1 


47S 

101 

4 

• 

1 

” A 

.7 T 



.334 

U1 

16 

46 

3 

8 

i 

% 

* 


^ m 

ea 

16 

30 

3 

4 

■9 

16 

10 

1 

1 ...... 

Kitfth DAk(^ 

103 

46 

5 

30 

0 

t 

3 

V 

Mctitwk** * • • ^ • 

aoo 

113 

0 

47 

5. 

s 

A 

Htxiw.w. 

17 

i 

3 

7 

0 ' 

1 

37 

y 

m 

30 

AliU . ■ 

m 

337 


137 

13 

1 

t 

11 


» 

b\ 

0 

27 

53 

' i 

10 

# 

1 

g 



WlsoQCftn....^ 

459 

138 

31 

0 

6 

1. 

1 

Wyoming 

U 

3 

1 

8 

0 



^ ‘i 

6,007 

3.4S4 

40.86 

411 
V AM 

OIS 

.dAlt 

85 

- .1.41^ 

I4f 

k± 

81 

- - aM 

807 

6,11 

livi' o 

' * 


■ > 
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ACCREDITED PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


PERIODS IN SCHOOL DAY. 


Sf 


Table 38 shows the variations in practice respecting the number 
of periods in the school day. Thirty schools only have a five-period ^ 
day, while 39 schools have nine or more periods. Precisely 50 per 
cent of the schools have a seven-period day, and the average length 
of the period for the entire list of schools is 43.2 minutes. 

'A (K>mparison is herewith made with data of like character recorded 
in the Judd-Counts report (p. 80), 


Schools. 

rreaent 

study. 

Judd- 

Coonu 

study. 

^ unil)cr of 9choo^ rc porting. ,***^*, ****** 

1,082 

479 

tiavlTIff 5 DftrlOdS 

30 

8 

N umber hflvtng 0 pcrio<ls 

S5 

73 

N uml>er having 7 (JCrlods 

516 

284 

Numl)CT bftvinf^ 8 periods. 

330 

101 

N umber hHtHng 9 or 

30 

14 





The above figures seem to indicate that there is a slight tendency 
to increase the number of periods in the school day, though the 
tendency is os yet not decidedly marked. 

The association never has set a fi.\ed standard respecting the 
question. * - 

Table* S8. — Number of periods m iht tchool day^ among all schools. 


SUlc. 

Number 

ol 

aehools. 


t Number ol periods. 


Average 

length, 

minutes. 

* 

0 

7 

8 

9or 

more.* 


6 

1 

3 

2 



43.3 



Cdorado 

30 

1 

5 

27 

3 

6 

43-8 

iitoois * — 

135 

4 

8 

69 

56 

9 

4&.0 

Indiana 

79 

3 

6 

20 

60 

1 

4AI 

Iowa 

7C 

1 

7 

62 

. 14 

2 

44.0 

Kansaa.. 

67 

7 

0 

31 

16 

4 

47.0 

Ulchigim 

112 

6 

10 

90 

23 

3 

46.3 

Uinoeoou 

(.7 

0 

2 

27 

34 

4 

43.3 

Ulwourl 

52 

2 

6 

' 33 

30 

1 

43.4 

UoDtana. — 

35 

1 

4 

9 

11 

0 

4A0 

North Dakota 

30 

0 

0 

17 


0 

43.6 

Nehraaka. 

67 

0 

3 

32 

33 

0 

41.6 

New Mexico 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Q 

41.0 

Ohio 

K.5 

8 

16 

91 

43 

13 

43.7 

South Dakota. 

24 

0 

. 1 

11 

13 

0 

43.6 

Wbconsln 

03 

2 

6 

49 

34 

1 

43.7 

Wyoming 

5 

0 

0 

S 

1 

. 1 

43.0 

Total 

1,033 

30 

85 

616 

330 

39 

d.a 


LENGTH OF CLASS PEIUODB. 


Table 39 shows the length of the class periods. The only associa^ 
tion ruling on the matter of periods is that they shall be at least 40 
minutes in length, excluding all time used tor the passing of olassek 
The table shows that approximately 90 per c6nt of the schools depart 
but little from the fixed nMnimum. Fbr^^fili^e schoolii have, howew; 
adopted the'* w period^^^^^ wd 11 i^ooU^hayQ;^ 
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exceeded this length. Whether it is desirable for the association to 
adopt a longer class period as a standard can only be determined by 
scientific study of existing practices and results. 

Tablb 39 . — Length of reriUilion or class period, all public schools considered. 


State. 

Number 
- ot 

schools. 

40 min- 
utos. 

45 min- 
utes. 

50 min- 
utes. 

55 or fJO 
minutes. 

Ovc; GO 
niinutos. 

Arliooa 

C 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Colorod o..... 


19 

14 

0 

3 

0 

llHnots 

135 

50 

68 

3 

3 

2 



h 

54 

15 

1 

10 

0 

J llUiAUB 

lOWft 

7G 

10 

57 

2 

0 

TTanufl^ 

67 

28 

23 

6 

9 

2 

Miclii^an. 

112 

21 

78 

2 

4 

5 

MillIK>OQtR- 

C7 

41 : 

. 22 

1 

4 

0 

M i)W>iir1 - --- 

52 

22 

22 

4 

4 

0 



25 

11 

10 

1 

3 

0 

North Dakota 

30 

17 

13 

0 

1 

0 

Nobra!*^a 

57 

46 

10 

0 

0 

0 

New |r*P 

4 

- 3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Orto 

IfO 

62 

95 

8 

0 

0 

South Dakota 

24 

10 

13 

0 

1 

0 

Wtscorwln 

92 

57 

32 

0 

1 

2 

Wyoming — 


2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

P(^comagD 

1 I,CC2 

1. 

470 
45. 54 

480 
40. 51 

20 

2.51 

45 

4.30 

i u 

1 1.05 


1 

1 



_ 

- — 


.... 


NUMBER OF PERIODS TAUGUT. 

The association has steadfastly sought to protect teachers and 
pupils from tho evil effects pf burdciisomo exactiof^ placed on 
teachers. To that end it has made two positive demands: First, 
that no teacher of academic subjects shall teach more than six 
periods per day, and, secondly, that no teacher shall be required or 
permitted to conduct chissroora exorcises (including laboratory, 
shop, session-room, and study-hall work os well as regular class work) 
amounting to more than 35 periods per week. Table ^0 shows the 
practice bearing upon these two standards in so far as tho academic 
teachers are concerned. , 

As stated in the footnote to Table 40, it is obvious that persoi^ 
filling Out reports and answering the queries on which Table 40 is 
based included in their figures -*supermtendents, principals, and 
other administrative offioors who teach fewer than 5 periods per 
day. Elsewhere, howevOT*, tho data show that there are but 12,420 
academic teachora in the accredited schools. Hence tho total 
of column 2 of Table 40 is too.large by 624, though it is impossible 
to discover precisely ho^ erroneous are the figures given for the 
several States in that column. The remaming figures in the table 
are correct. 

Assuming, thwfore, 2,607 as .the correct total f6r column 2 of 
tho table (Table 4Q), the table reveals the following facte, namely, 
t)iat 505 teachers, or 2.46 pejr cent, are viojating the association 
atand$W H teaching more than 6 daily, and, secondly, 

tiioheia, cp| 9C2^ c^iS, vi^latesg the 
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standard in assuming burdens that aggregate more than 35 periods 
per week, counting classroom exercises and quasi-classroom exorcises 
together. 

Although the second part of the standard mentioned ha<l been in 
force only one year when the present reports were collected, the first 
part has been included in tlic comlitions for accrediting schools for 
a number of years. And yet the violations indicated in this study 
are seemingly increasing slightly from year to year. In the Judd- 
Counts report, for comparison (p. 75), the percentage of all teachers 
teaching 7 periods per day is given as 2.<S. In the present study 
it is 2.45 per cent for the academic teachers only. Just as in 1913-14, 
tho State that is the worst offender in this respect is Illinois, with 
Ohio, Minnesota, and Missouri following in order. In guiltiness 
respecting tho abuse of the 35-period-per-week standard for all 
teachers, all of tho States are nearly ecjual, though Illiriois, Michigafi, 
and Indiana have the largest number of violations. The detailed 
tables show,, too, that within those States- (speaking particularly) 
and in most of the other States (speaking generally) tho large cities 
are the chief violators of the standard hero in question. 

Tho query is pertinent: Are the standards fair and enforceable, 
or should they bo modified or entirely repealed ? Surely if the North 
Central list of schools is to bo a guaranteed honor list, tho percent- 
ages of willful violations should bo checked. 


Txiii.;: 40 . — Number of pcrvjds tcadicrs of acodcuiic subjects t:rjh per (hy end per uc:k.* * 


BUto. 


Arisona 

Colorado 

UUnoa 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansa.s 

Mirhi^an 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

North nakota.. 

• Nebraska 

Jhcw Mexico... 

Ohio 

South Dakota.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


ToUl 

I’crcentano. 


Number 
of aca* 
domic 
teachers. 


M 

436 
1,000 
1,039 
804 
GSl 
1,420 
830 
751 
245 
300 
408 
33 
S,144 
189 
074 
• 38 


12;420 


I 


Teaching 
loss than 
5 periods. 


33 

59 

S24 

197 

309 

212 

265 

334 

116 

100 

100 

108 

9 

353 

50 

325 

10 


3, 131 
«3.W 
25.30 
> 31.01 


Toachlne 

5i>criods. 


18 

128 

943 

313 

402 
380 
806 

403 
426 
162 
103 
240 

83 

470 

17 


5,842 

47.03 


Teaching 
0 period^ 


« 

065 

331 

213 

173 

306 

2.a 

230 

27 

32 

161 

14 

882 

17 

206 

4 


3, CM 
29.61 


Teaching 
7 periods. 


335 

2.^6 


Em. 
plO)-e<l 
more 
than 
thirt; 
five 
mlnuto 
periods, 
all told. 




3 

7 

•303 

177 

1$ 

or 

258 

44 

59 

13 

8 
10 

0 

88 

28 

32 

5 


1,149 

0.25 


1 U is perl(«tly evident that there are errors In thii tablo. They occur in column 2, and seem to 
trapaablo to the probable fact that tuperintcodcata and principals ie the number of 524 classed themselvofi 
here not as administrative offloers but perso^ teaching fewer than 5 periods per day. ' 

• The obviously cotroct figures and ^roontagoa. 
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SALATIIES. 

« 

Tables 41-43 show the ranges of salaries paid the academic 
teachers in the several types of schools. Tables 44-46 show the 
same items respecting vocational teachers. Table 47 gives the sum- 
maries of the^six tables. , 

From those tables it is observed (1) that there is not, item for item, 
a decided difference in the salaries paid academic and vocational . 
teachers in the several types of schools; (2) that the mediaii salary 
for the entire association is between S900 and $1,199; (3) that, as i 

would be expected, the small schools employ a very much larger | 

percentage of teachers at small salaries than do the other types of 
schools; (4) that there is a median difference of approximately $300 
salary in the three types of schools — large, medium, and small; and 
(5) that the typical salaries are, approximately, $787 for small schools, 

$1,050 for medium schools, and $1,500 or over for large schools. 

The Judd-Counts report for 1913-14 gives* the number of teachers 
(academic and vocational) which were receiving salaries of less than 
$700 as 3,244. This is 33.40 per cent of the total number of Uaxchers • 
whose records were given that year. The figures of the present 
study show 1,001 persons receiving salarie;? less than $675 annually, . g 
which is 5.15 per cent of the entire number. The comparisons of 
these two sets of replies are, of course, not quite fair, since there is c 

a difference in the minimum salary used as the base of $25,. How- ' 

• ever, it seems reasonable to conclude that within the three years 
l9l4 to 1917 the minimum salary, in North Central schools had 
notably advanced. It is still, however, too low. Wlien more than 
25 per cent of the teachers are receiving less than $900 annually, 
it is evident that the teacher's calling will not bo financially attrac- 
tive to many individual^, particularly to those who have dependents 
who must share their earnings. 

War conditions and the enhanced cost of living have during the 
very recent months notably affected salaries of teachers. In cons©- i 

quenco, the above analyses.are now chieflyivaluable as historical facts* | 
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Table 41. — Smlarinnf academic leachere in large sriieoU. 


" State. 

Kumltcr 

vf 

academic 
■ teachers 
replying. 

/ 

Number with a salary of— 


]>easthan 
1 »675. 

l«7S- 

tooo- 
tl , 199. 

11.300- 

tl,799. 

Above 

11,800. 

Arizona. . , . .h 


: n 

0 

« 

14 

1 

Colorado 

m 

3 

12 

40 

138 

20 

Illinois. 

I.2ft0 

4 

12fl 

2W2 

468 

409 

^Indiana 

,W2 

13 

78 

2M1 

149 

6 

low'a 

:h7 

A 

72 

177 

89 

4 

Kansas - 

. 20 

1 1 

70 

113 

50 

1 

Michigan 

678 

7 

01 

238 

294 

48 

Minnesota 


11 

31 

68 

211 

- 31 

Misstmrl 

nw 

6 

43 

96 

226 

24 

Monfana 

60 

1 • 0 

’0 

0 

56 

4 

Nflrth Dakota 


1 0 

0 

2.5 

10 

0 

Net'faska 

112 

2 

0 

48 

53 

4 

New Mexico 

05 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio 

1.08.S 

6 

110 

270 

M4 

165 

South Dakota ^ 

21 

: 0 

0 

9 

12 

0 

Wisconsin 


: 6 

109 

171 

153 

26 

Wvoming ; 

0 

0 

0 

1 ® 

0 

0 

Total • 

5, KO,^ 

f*4 

7.S4 

1 1 . 787 

1 2,456 

743 

Tcrcenlage 

L_ . .. . 

1. 10 

. 12.98 

! 30.75 

1 42.30 

12.79 


i 


i 



Tahi.e 42.— Snlarirx of (trofir mi r trai^lirra in vu'dium nrhooU. 


Slate. 

• 

NTumlwr 

ol 

academic 

teachers 

replying. 

1-ossthan 

1675. 

Nuroler 

•67.5- 1 
»809. ; 

' with a sal 

' 1900- 1 
11.199. 

ary of— 

•1,200- 

•1,799. 

Above 

•1,800. 

Arizona ! 

30 

2 

0 

6 

22 

0 

Coionuio 

118 

0 

35 

67 

16 

0 

Illinois 

2,. 36,3 

.53 

2(6 

1 . 9.55 

84 

13 

Indiana 

417 

• 4 

247 

127 

« 20 

19 

Iowa 

.397 

Tw'i 

2t0 

70 

1 9 

• 3 

Kansas 

329 

8 

228 

W 

8 

7 

Michigan 

267 

53 

2fi 

156 

30 

7 

MUtneaola 

:i35 

l.S 

198 

87 

32 

3 

Missouri 

177 

40 

100 

34 

3 

0 

Montana 

60 

2 

0 

25 

29 

4 

North Dakota 

43 

0 

24 

16 

3 

0 

Nebraska t 

■ 213 

9 

186 

30 

8 

0 

New Mexico 

11 

. 0 

1 

9 

1 

0 

Ohio..: 

645 

44 

353 

184' 

61 

' 3 

South Dakota r; 

92 

0 

38 

37 

16 

1 

WJsc'onsln 

368 

35 

235 

64 

11 

a 

Wyoming 

11 

3 

0 

1 

3 

4 

*i otal 

5, 896 

3:i3 

2, 181 

2,971 

366 

55 

I’ercuntage 


6.54 

36.99 

60.39 

G.Q3 

0.93 


1 

e 






/ 

y 

/ 
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Table 45.— of vo^atioruil teachers in medium schools. 

1 



Ht3lf 

Nurnl.cr 
of voca* 

' tfonal 
t(*ttCh(TS 
replying. 

^ Q 

1 ■ ■ ■ 

1 Numt’c 

Lessthan STjT'. 

«7o, tm. 

T with a .salary of— 

1 $900, 1 81.200- 

1 \ »1.7ltV. 

Abovo 

$i,stw. 


ArUona 

< 2'i 

5'i 

0 

(.■ 

j ■■■*' 

1 

17 

— 


t’-olorado. . . . 

1 

f) 


lUlnobi . 


1 

] H 

12 

0* 

J 

Indittiia.. ' 


i ( 

2*. 5 

1 , 1<1.5 

51 

1' } 

1 

lown 

2i i 

13 

! 11.5 

liO 

21 


] 

Kansas 

ICO 

2l 

A5 

45 

8 

! 1 

4 

Midiiean 

1 /O 

22 

!>!> 

4.5 

10 

1 ■ " 

• 

Minnesota.. 

208 

*>*ii 

42 

II9 

82 

22 


1 

MLsKouiJ 

2j1 

7'} 

G 

O’i 

• f.t 

^ 5J 

■1 

] 

Montana. 

i t 
Ti 

10 

! 

13 

17 

2 

1 1 


North Dakota 

OJ 

iO 

U 

n 

I 1 

2') 

i 1 

Nohroska 

fnl 

U 

1 « If* 

15 

11 

I u 

, N(i^v' Mi'xico 

iUt< 

7 

A 

' 'n 

. 2!l 

1 

1 0 

r (>mo , 

20f^ 

u 

0 

4 

2 

n 

1* Houtb l>akoia. ^ 

43 

1 

89 

f.l 

n 

1 *» 

VMsronain... . 

02 

1 

*>r 

Zi 

Si 

2il 

18 

1 ^ 

Wy online 

19 

OJ 

A 

U) 

19 

0 



U 

0 

k; 

3 

1 b 

I'l’n'entaci*. • • 

3, ;jrx; 

■ 2.'i] 
7 ir 

1 1,101 

1 

292. 



t 

t • lU 

j 32- 8'J 

j oO. 53 

8. 70 

!‘ 0. 38 

4 

Taiii.k 'UK~~^alaries < 

of vocational teachers in small srhofds. 


i' 

State. 

« 

Number 

voca- 

Ntonal 

teachers 

replyiug. 

Ntimlicr with a salary of - 

! 

‘i 

I/Cssthaii 
W75. . 

$075- 1 

* ' 

$900- , 
$1,190. , 

I $1,200-., 
1 $1,7W. 

1 Above 
1 $1.80U. 

r 

Atizona 

('/olomdo .* 

*V1 

t» 

0 

2 

1 1 

u 

1 IllinoLs 

Zl 

All 

0 

11 

u 

• 4 1 

1 0 

1 Indiana • 

iv 

A 1 

13 

17 

10 

7 1 

i 0 

1 Iowa 

41 

15 

3 

o' 

1 

■’ Khtisus 

eyr. 

a 

9 

19. 

1 

0 

! Mli’hieiin 


1 

D 1 

7 

0 

0 

..i MiniU'soia... * ' *** 

4l 

7 

23 

17 

n 

/ b 

0 

3 MiAMopri ' *" 

&9 

1 A 

2 

25 

/ 15 

0 

j Montana # 

H 

/ { 

10 

3 

■ 0 

u 

; ’ North Diikota 

37 

1 

4 

2)1 

c 

0 

■ Nebraska,. 


0 


15 

4 

1 

! Now Mexico * * 

in 

13 

1) 

3 

0 

0 

Ohio f. ; 


0 

2 

G 

2 

0 

.T South Dakota . 

05 

22 

20 

8 

4 

1 

^ Wlscoa-dn 1 

II 

3 

6 I 

2 

1 

0 

Wyomine 

7 

11 

0 

29 

10 

■9 1 

0 

j 


.i 

■ ^ ! 

4 

^1 

0 

■i 

iOlal 

l’orccnta«» 

Sl5 

05 
10. .»l 

Pi 

IM 

59 

3 * 

j 

■ I 

« 


42. U3 

2S. 25 

10.82' 


i 

, \ 





i 

’ / . 


€ 


• 



V 


j 

If f - 

\ '. 
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Range or Acadkmic Salaaixs. 


Less 



than 

$675 

567 5- $899 

$900-51.199 
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More 

51.200-51.799 

than 


51.800 


Range or Vocational Salarfe-a, 


Less 




Mere 

than 

$1,800 

than 

5675 

56 7 5-5899 

5900-51,199 

51.200-51.799 


Ch art XVTll.-Phow, {raphicsny tho dlAtribi.tlon of salarir. .unong aoHpmlp and vorational teachfr. 
combined, aHschopLs (Urge, medium, and small) Iving considered. 


DIVISION C— BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 

While the association recognizes that tho spirit of the school and the 
instructional work carried forward are paramount factors in judging 
of ^the worthiness and rank of a school, nevertheless truly effective 
progress, it is felt, can ho secured* only under reasonably favorable 
material conditions. Among the desirable characteristics of this kind 
are a comTnodious, safe, ^d hygienic building of a modern style, and 
illustrative, available, usable equipment of varied sorts. "Whether, a 
given building meets the first of those ideals must, in the natime of the 
case, bo left largely to tho exi)ert judgmeht of tho high-school visitor. 
The recency of tho construction of the buil'ding is, however, suggestive 
in this'matter. In like manner thejiumber of volumes in tho hbrary 
and tho annual expenditure for new reference and hbrary books are 
itenw which throw considerable light upon the question of adequate 
equipment in that department of school work; whjle the monetary 
value of the equipment for maps and charts, for the several science 
and arts courses, and for gj'mnasial and recreational work is a fair 
criterion at least of tho adequacy^of the material furnishings in thesS 
fields. 

Table 48 shown tho number of schools which, in the judgment of the 
local State inspectors, do not measure up reasonably well to the 
standards sot by tho a^ociation in r(*j)ect to school buildings. The 
total of 83 such schools (which is only 8.04 per cent of the entire 
number of^l,0.32 public schools accredited) is perhaj)s not a decidedly 
astonishing number. It should, however, bo reduced if the associa- 
{ion’s staiulanls are to bo fairly maintained. 

127231 °— 20 — *-5 * * 
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Table 48. — Numha- of schoolt that do not tati^y Standard S rfo$onably wt ll respecting 
spadoumat, sanitary and hygienic conStions, and safety, o 

I 


Ajrizona 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa'. 

Kanaas 


Number of school. 
0 

■■■■; 2 

4 ! 

1 Nebraska 

I New Mexico 

1 North Dakota 

j Ohio 

South Dakota 

Wisconsin. 

Number of>icliiK)b!. 

0 

2 

12 

Michigan 

Minnesota .... 


• - - - - ‘9 ! 

■ 6 j 

1 Wyoming 


Miwuri 


’ 2 i 

T* ntJi 1 

83 

Montana 

. . ^ 

2 1 

Tct cent 

S.tM 


RECENCr OF CONSTRUCTJON. 


Table 49 shows the recency of the construction of the high-school 
bmldings, and hence, it may be'assumerf, the degree of modernity 
which these buildings exhibit in architectural forms, sanitary and 
hygienic conditions, spaciousness,' and provision for the newer aspects 
of school work, such as gymnasiums, auditoriums, session rooms, rest 
rooms, shop and laboratory arrangements, and similar features. Of 
the 1,032 school buildings of the schools considered in this study, the 
table shows that 34.5, or 33.43 per cent, have been erected since 1910; 

• 223, or 21.60 per cent, were erected in the half decade before 1910; 
225, or 2i.80 per cent, were erected in the decade between^95 and 
1905; while only 121, or 11.71 per cent, were built earlier Wad 1895. 
One hundred and eighteen schools failed to report on this particular 
it^ of inquiry. Omitting them from consideration, it is.to be noted 
that more than 55 per cent of ajl the high schools in the association 
are housed in buildings that have been huilt within the past dozen 
years. This^ct by itself indicates, it seems proper to assert, the 
rec^t^,gP0t^h of popular interest in secondary education, aad 
pftrha^ also the influence which the North Central Association has 
had in helping .to raise standards and to secuj[e‘^better facilities 
in local commmiities. 
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Table fngh-school builfHng$ v crr frrrtfd. 



Number 

of 

schools. 

Number of;|jhoot?( erected— 

Number 

not 

reported. 

i 

Since 

1910. 

! 

: From 
1905 10 
1910. 

1 From 
1 1S95 

'I toioas. 

Before 

1895. 

1 

Ariiona 

' 6 

5 

, 1 

0 

0 


Colorado v 

1 ^ 

10 


6 

4 

1 

' M 

minois • \ 

1 13.^ 

42 

32 


14 

1 1 
9 

Indiana \ 


2!< 

20 

1 K 

12 

3 

Iowa ' ^ V , ... 

1 :« 

.35 

8 

1 24 

6 

3 

Kansas \ 

i 67 

28 

19 

1 1 

4 

2 

Ulchi^an V • 1 

1 112 

9 

9 

3 

13 

78 

Ulnnesota \ , 


28 

2*) 

A ■' 

in 

1 

Mlssourt *. 

1 52 

18 

18 : 11 


0 

M(Hitan& j 

k 25 

13 

3 

1 0 

2 


Nebraska I 

\ 57 

24 

16 

' S 

6 

* 3 

New Mexico 

^ 4 

2 

• 1 

' 1 

.. 1 

0 

North Dakota..* ! 

3U 

11) 

9 

' 1 1 


n 

Ohio ! 

165 

:>y 

32 

36 

29 

U 

0 

South Dakota • ' 

24 

8 


* 4 

4 

1 

WLsoonsln i 

92 

23 

22 i 

1 28 

' 12 


Wyoming 

5 

3 

1 , 

[ I ' 


0 







Total. ' 

i,ai2 

345 

223 

225 1 

121 

118 

I'ercan^uge ' 


33.43 

21.60 

21.80 1 

11.71 

11.43 


LIBRARY. 

Table 5() gives the number of volumes in the high-school libraries, 
the average number of volumes per school, and the average annual 
exj)enditure of money per school for library purposes. Within the 
libraries of the 1,032 public high schools accredited by the association 
ill 1917, there was a total of 1,913,996 volumes, whic^i gives an aver- 
age of 1,854 voluiAes per school. Moreover, each school, on the 
average, was* expending annually for new books and periodicala the 
sum of $221.43. In the average number of volumes per school, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and Kansas seem to take the lead; 
while in the amount of expenditures annually for additions to the 
libraries, Michigan and Mi^ouri seem to make the best showing. 
Tho poorest shoeing in these respects is made by Nebraska, Colorado, 
and North Dakota, 
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EQUIPMENT FOR THE SCIENCES, 

Tables 51-55 give the value of the equipment in the several fields 
of science. Physics, chemistry, biolo^cal work, and physical geog- 
raphy take rank in public estimation (as interpreted by' the expendi- 
ture of money for carrying on the work) in the order given. The 
typical school in the North Central Association has had expended on 
it $1,099 for physical equipment, $808 for chemical equipment, 
1448 for biological equipment, and $117,91. for equipment for physical 
geography. No doubt the expenditure for the latter subject is 
smaller than would otherwise be the case if it were not for the fact 
that frequently the equipment provided for other sciences is used 
also in the study of physical geography. ^ 

When the figures are analyzed by States the following facts are 
^ noted: Missouri leads all the States in expenditures per school for 
equipment in physics. Illinois. Indiana, and Michigan follow closely. 
On the other hand, Now Mexico and Nebraska provide very sparingly 
for physics, expending, respectively, but $325 and $382 per schooi.' 
North Dakota and KRiisas stand slightly above, with expenditures 
of $643 and $GG5, 

In ^chemistry Ohio seems to have made the * most adequate provi- 
sion, since that State has expended on ari average $1,323 per school 
for equipment in this branch of study. Arizona, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri follow closely. At the other end of the list Kansas with $280 
per sch6ol. Now Mexico, with $288 per school, Nebraska with $386 
per school, and ^\>rth Dakota with $392 per school seem either to 
give little attention to the subject as States, or else inake in com- 
parison r^hcr inadequate provision for it wherever it is ollered. 

In the biological sciences Colorado and New Mexico, with equip- 
ment respectively averaging per school only $49 and $50, make what 
appears on^paper to be a rather poor showing. No State, in fact, 
makes an e^cially noteworthy showing, but Illinois with $941 per 
school, Arizona with $770 per school, » and Missouri with $760 per 
school rank »rly well. 

In. physical geography, New Mexico takes lowest rank, as it mfikes 
no provsion whatever (in equipment) for the subject. Kansas 
expeirils^but $17 per school, Wyoming but $30, and Montana but 
J47. At the other end of the list klissouri leads again with an expend!- 
•ture per school of $308, Illinois follows with $239, and Michigan 
stands third witl\ an expenditure of $147 per school. 
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Ta.bl ^{^. — Total value oj equipmrfit tn physics. 


Arixona...., 

Colorado.... 

UUnois 

^ Indians 



Michigan . . 
Minneeota.. 
^fUissouri... 
Montana... 


Total 

value- 




37,008 
190,732 
113, 2&6 
07,988 
44,535 
160,630 
08,935 
78,633 
36,250 


Average 
vahie Mr 
school. 


$980 

1,063 

1,412 

1,421 

893 

665 

1,398 

1,029 

1,512 

1,060 


Nebraska 

New Mexico . . . 
North Dakota. 

Ohio 

South Dakota. 

^VlsooIUln 

Wyoming . . . , . 

Total . . 

.\verage. 


Total 

valuv*. 


321,775 
1,300 
19,276 
191,325 
17,675 
Jtl, 187 
4.5ai 


1, 134,952 
06,761 


Average 

value 

school. 


»382 

335 

643 

1,160 

738 

914 

900 


1,099 


Table 52. — Total value of equipmertt ineJietnislru. 


SUte. 


Arixona 

Colorado... 

Illinois.^.. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan. .. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri... 
Montana. .. 


Total 

value. 

Average 
vahie ^ 
scho^. 

State. 

1 

Total 
1 value. . 

Average 
value m'F 
sohooU 

$6,500 

$1,083 

Nebraska., 

...' $22,015 

$386 

29»782 

813 

New Mexioo 

1,150 

288 

14S.551 

1,078 

Nfflth Dakota....; 

11,770 

392 

58,917 

*146 

Ohio 

218,311 

1,323 

35,995 

472 

South Dakota . . . 

14,797 

616 

18, 790 

280 

Wisconsin 

...: 42,336 

460 

102,035 
' 50,753 

911 

757 

Wyoming 

...1 4,500 

900 

62,419 

18,540 

1,008 

Total 

...1 834,161 


742 

• • Average 

49,068 

808 


Table 53. — Total i*alue of equiputent in biology. 


SUte. 


Arixona 

Colorado.... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. .* 

Kansas 

Michigan, 

Minnesota. 

Missouri... 


Total 

value. 


$4,620 
1.756 
UT,083 
38, 199 
20,345 
17,091 
49,778 
35,254 
39,3)5 
7,955 


Average 
value 1 ^ 
school. 


♦770 

49 

941 

483 

267 

255 

444 

813 


State. 


Nebraska 

New Mexico 

North Dakots 

Ohio 

South Dakota 

WlsooDSln 

Wyoming :. . 

Total 

Average 


Total 

value. 


$1 


755 

200 

8,188 

53,410 

6,375 

34,260 

850 


462,884 

27,228 


Average 

.value 

school. 


$312 
60 
273 
‘ 324 
366 
372 
170 


Tam.e Total value of equipment in physical geography. 


' a SUte. 

Total 

value. 

Average 
* value M 
schq^ 

State. 

ToUl 

value. 

Average 
value ^ 
echoul. 


IMS 

1140 

Nebraska. 

13,350 

0 

$59 



oo3o|m 

4,174 

116 

New Mexioo 

0 

32,322 

3.965 

239 

North Dakota 

2,900 

98 

Indiana 

50 

Ohio 

16,270 

99 

Iowa .... 

6,m 

1,170 

76 

South Dakota. 

2,730 

7,172 

114 

Kansas , -f 

17 

Yhsooiuin.. 

‘ 78 

Michigan 

16,546 

7,070 

I6,03p 

L,I8Q 

147 

Wyoming.. 

150 

30 

Minnesota..,..,.,. 

106 

906 

Total-..!.....,, . 

121,091 
^ 7,158.29 



Montana. 

47 

Average. {...| 

117.91 




■ 













ACCREDITED FUBLU? SCHOOl^. 


As 


200 


300 

—r~ 


Illinois 


MIcMga n 


. 308 


i 


pouth Oakptn 


U 6 


JU 


Ohio 


North Dakota 


_ 99 
. 98 


. 78 


Nebraska 


59 


I ndiann 


, 50 


Montarin 


. 4/ 
Wyom ing 


Kansas 


17 


Nrw Mexico ^ ^ 

( imkt XX n the avpraern of Tahle M, narti’fly, thft averapc Talue (per jrbrol) of the oquipmenl 

. , In physical gpoprayOiyi, 


Physics 


1099 


Chemist r\ 


Br^^y 


Ph/sical Geography 


('iiartTCXIV.-SIkius gniphlc-ally the facta given Id Table 65, namely, ihe nvempe value (]»er erlnxM) o( 
i ho equipment Irf the sciences. 

AORrcn.TT'RK. 

Agriculture os a subject of study in the high school is of recent 
birth. The equipment provided for its work could, therefore, 
scarcely be expected to be as complete and extensive as that for the 
older branches of study. • Nevertheless, to offer*the subject without 
making adequate provision for concrete illustrative and working 
material would seem to be tho*height of absurdity. The leading 
criticism directed against the teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools has been its superficiality, abstractness, and bookishness. 
If afiy branch of study calls for generous expenditures of money for 
equipment, surely a^culture does. The tables show, however, that 
as yet the,amount voted for euch material has been ex<^dingly small 




. / 
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I 

And iDsdequate. T^linAighout the association territory oniv $153 
^ per school haS been invested, and a total amount of $158,420 is all 
that has been devoted to the purposes of agriculturej ’ Among the 
States, Minnesota, with an average of $427 per schoolrand North ' 
Dakota, with an average of $359 per school, take the lead. On the 
other hand, Wyoming, reporting no expenditures what^erj Colorado, 
with an expenditure of only $21 per school, and New Mexico, with 
$25 per school, either have, it would seem, not introduced the subject 
, to any notable extent or else are far from sustaining its teaching in 
a satisfactory manner. Nor do any of the other States have reason 
to be satisfied with the provisions they , are makii^ for this new but 
valuable subject. , , ‘ 

% 

Table b(\.-Tolal value of eqmpm4-7t4 i»i agriniltrire nml Ihe^rerage. value *per school. 


Slato. 


o 

ERIC 


Arizona. . 
Colorado . .Vv. 
«linoLs . 

iDfUana 

Iowa 

Kaasils 

Mlchigun 

Minncsoiii 

Missouri 

Montana. . 


Total 

valOc. 

.\vorapo : 
value per 
school. I| 

1 

i . Riatc. 

1 

Total 

value. 

Average 

valu 0 *l>cr 

school. 

1400 


Nebraska 

til 0.V) 


770 

21 

New Mexico 1 

#11,' *• 
100 


20, W1 
4,950 

199 1 
r*2 j| 

101 1 
210 i 

North Dakota. .* ' 

Ohio 1 

10,7(i.-, 

25 

* • 359 

12.2HK 

14,100 

8,020 

2S,015 

Poulh Dakota 

WLscon.sin . * \ 

4*^1 1 « J 

3,382 

7 

I7t» 

m 

U 1 

aVt i 

427 

.Wyoming 

' 0 

nl 

0 

8,rW) 

•l,3t6 

< 

107 !' 
55 ^ 

• LI 

r* u>'<,420 


i 

' 9,319 

1 

' ifxi 

t 

100 

1 


200' -300 
1 I 

'400 450 

1 -f ■! 


Minnesota 

Viorth Dakota .. 

Kantffi 

Nebraska 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Usourl 

Ibwa 

South Dakota .. 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Arizona 

Indiana 

Montana 

New Mexico 




427 




210 


204 


190 


176 

^ 167 
161 


141 


81 


71 


_ 66 
^62 
85 


,25 


Colorado 

graphically the focts given In Tabic M nainrly, the ^erage value (per school) o( 
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Table 57 shows the value of *tho equipment in manual training. 
The enoAnotis sum (relatively sj)eaking) of 12,920,553 has been 
devoted to this single branch of study— an amount considerably in 
excess of that provided f<»r all the sciences c&mbined. With the 
exception of the States of New Mexico and Nebraska (which expend, 
respectively, per school $425 and $535), the average per school 
expenditure for equipment of thfs sort is high. Minnesota leads with 
an amount equal to $5,305 per school ; then t<dlow Kansas with $3,899 
per school and Illinois with $3,817 school. 

— •>. . — Total ralnc nf eqin i)}nnit ?>i vuumal trainnKj, 


Ariinnu,. . 
Coloni'h) . . , 
Illinois. . . . 
Iniliaua. . . 

Iowa 

KaM... 
Mit'ffllhni.. 
Minnt^ola . 
Mi.ssnuri. . . 
Montnna , . 


» Tt(t ul 

Aw rape 


vajur. 

value per 
school. 

! - .Stiilr, 

1 T 

■ 

■. / 1 

«i,7in 

sj.Gifi 

Xebraiikn X 1 


1,902 

Now Mexltx). . . \ i 

.515, 2S3 

3,817 

North l>akota } | 

isy, TOO 

2,490 

Ohio 1 

ia),K30 

1,320 

South liakoUi i 

2til,237 

3,899 

Wisi'on.'iin ! 

'395.004 

3,527 

WyomlnR . j 

;155,42» 

6,305 

' U9.7H'. 

2,^179 

TnUl ! 

81 , 4.30 

3.257 

,\vpra^:*' i 


ir/irij/. 

*• '■ 

Total i 

Average 

value. : 

value per 
schooL 

*30,475 

$.535 

1,700 r 

425 

33.447 1 

1,U5 

483,007 * 

2,931 

29, 625 ( 

1,234 

19«i.l87 j 
6,.'<» ! 

2,133 

1,300 

2,'J30hv53 


171 797 

■2.K29 


3000 

I 


^000 

I 


M Inrlesoto 

Kansas 

Illinois 

Arizona 

M ichigan 

Montana 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Indiafta 

Wisconsin 

Colorado . 

Wyoming 


3899 


_ 3618 
, 3527 


. 3257 


. 287V 


. 21 33 


, 1902- 


1360 
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• * \ ' 
COOKI^d AND SEWIN<;. . 

Tables. 58 aud 59 show' the amounts wbioli have boon expended 
for equipment, /or (rookiiij^, iind sewing.. Contrasted with the amounts 
spenk for manual training, the sums -are not excessively large. 
They are for cooking, «689,230; for sewing, S316,498; or - for the 
two combined the amount k$t;005,728. The typical North Cong al 
school* has expeaided $668 ior equipment for cooking and $306 for 
equipment for sewing. i 

^yOi^pared by States, Montana leads in the generos^y of Lbs support 
for cooing, and Arizona in its . support fo r sov ^mg. The States 
which have expended least per school siihjects n-re Xcw 

Mexico and Nebraska. - 

rAlil,!': -iS. uj f’lyii/ un ul itl 


.\rhon:i . . . . 
Colorulo . . . 
UllnulH. . .* . 
iJidUmi. . . . 

Iowa. 

KoiLsas 

MU'hlfian . . . 
MlnnesoUi. . 
Missouri.. . 
Montana . . 



I'..( III 
\rtlu.-. 


\vPracn 
value iHir 
s< hu<A. 


, 1 , o.v* 

w.r>i2 

11,117 

o.AX) ' 

usii,23n 


$:17.5 

2h| 

543 

5(7 

406 

1,040 



300 

600 9fK) \ • ’ 200 . .1 SOO 

Montana.., 

r 1 

1 1 ' i 

1 

Arizona 


inn 

Mlaaourl 


1 OfiA 

Wyoming 


loan * 

Illinois 


ini 1 

Minnesota 


Hftl 

Indiana 


. •< 7 '\ 

Ohio 



Colorado 


■ * ■ 

Wi9 

North Dakota .. 



Iowa...... 

* ■ 


Michigan 


527 

Kanaaf, 


50$ 

South Dakota .. 



Wliconsin 

ACA 

■* 

Nebraska 

375 


Naw Mexico.. . . 

263 


.Cnawt XXVU.-6bows ft*|flikxJly tha boU of Table M, namely, the average value (par sohooj) 
of the' aqulpnient'ln cookfog. ^ 
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TabIjE o9. — J^'otal (uluf of efjuipinrtit tn 


77 


h'tule. 

Total 

VrtilHh 

Average 
value 'ix;r. 
school. 

1 State. 

Arlxwia 

1 

133.2.51 1 
11.332 1 
37,613 1 
20.403 1 
M.tkiH 
16.797 1 
;«>. 173 : 
23. <30 ' 
19.190 ) 
111 :tnn 

1 I.W4 


Colorado 

1 3 1 .5 

Ncbrti^kfL 

1 New Mexico 

Illinois 

1 27fi 


Indiana 

277 

m i 

j'Orin jJUKoui 

i 1 1 h 1 

Iowa 

I ^^nin * * * * . 

Houlh DakoUi.. 

Kjins^is . 

Mk'higuii 

« 3.5(3 [ 

W isconsin ' ! 

Minnesota 

H vorninj! 

Mlsswiri 

Uonliina 

369 1 

4it ; 

1 Total 

Avl■ra^:^^ 


I 


Total 

valiu'. 


Avenge 
value per 
s<^ooL 


■ 

I 

I'iK I 

•i.I.aS: ! 
l,.V)0 ! 

3 Mi. in'; 

is.f.i; 


«I2» 

94 

I(>5 

2m 

1C)7 

Zfif. 

310 


Ar,iot;a 

Monia na 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Colorado 

Wyoming 




_ 369 
‘bS6 


, 315 
. 310 


iMinolS 

2»U 

97A 

Indiana 

77 7 

Wiscon si n . . . 


* 


Kansas . . 

. 250 


Iowa 

South Dakota , 
North Dakota 

Nebraska • 

New Mexico . . 


<\ 

-r 


167 

_ 165 
. 129 




('HART XXVIII —Shows gruphicMlly the fucLs ol Ttiblo W, namriy, 

ecjuipmonl ln.'*ewin^^ 


ttio n\cnu:e value (;vr schonll of the 


Table 00,~-Expcnditnns fur the /our practkal a/ts m/OJerts /<tf/r/hrr- Aonrut/ure 
t/tanuaf training, rooJtinff, a7u/ gnnriff. 


. T otal vtUue 

OlCHlUlp- . 

ment. 

AVrtftgo 
! value jWr 
State. 

Average 
value per 
school. 

ARricuItun) . ,,sc 

- 

,• 


t9.319 

171,797 

1153 

2,820 


40, M3 

668 

Total. r — — 

18.617 

306 


240.276 

. 3,0.-,8 


\ 
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* COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, ' 

Table 61 shows the value of equipment for commercial subjects. 
The average is 1793 per school, or $4,986 per State. Arizona, with 
its few schools, leads' all the States in the amount of money' expended 
per school, with Illinois and Montana taking rank considerably below 
bet. South Dakota, Nebraska, and New Mexico provide least gen- 
erously for equipment of this kind. 

~ Tabl‘d Gi.^Total \alu^ of equipvimt oh commfrcuil s'ubjfcts. 


SUte. 

Total 

value. 

; Af^rage ' 
I value per 
aohool. 

Ariaona 

-911,000 
21.939 , 

I1.S33 . 
610 1 

OokHAdo 


Indiana 

lows. . ... . 

Ksnjian 

Ulch&an. . 
ICtniieoota. 

‘ Missouri... 
Kontans*. . . 


1«,483 , 
49,192 I 
44,005 . 
41,8S2 ! 
I0«,021 ; 
47,532 
40,675 . 
27, 139 


622 

579 

634 

964 

7» 

7li3 

1,066 


I 


Nebraska 

New Mertoo. .{ . 
North Dakota. \ 

Ohio.*...: 

South Dakota. . 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming 

Total 

A vftrage . . 


1 

' Total 
[ \Tilue. 

Average 
''alue per 
.school . 

, 130. R75 

vm 

' l.ROO 

450 

43,767 

459 

i 136,01s 

7t>4 

1 S.190 

341 

; S2, 163 

883 

3.950 

1 

750 


S17.0OI .. 
4,P'<6 


• ,792 


r 


400 


800 

“T" 


160(H 18O0L 


^liona 

. Illinois. 

M. ontana _ 

Michigan _ 

Wisconsin _ 

NMl•so^ri _ 

. Ohio 

^^Wyoming 

^ » . 

Minnesota * 

Kansas. ,7 

Indiana 

Colorado f*. 

Iowa I 

0 ' , 

North Dkk^u .. , 
New Mexico... 

N. ebras|<a 

South Dakota , , _ 


T" 


1066 


782 

- 764 
. 75Q 


700 

_624 
_ 622 
. 610 




\_ 


_ 579 
_ 459 
. 450 


. 366 


CKamt XXlX. — Shows A^loaily (acts of Table 61‘, namely, the average value (per school) of equip* 

' 4|Br ihent for commercial sub)ects. ^ 

AND ^ " 

^^able 62 ^ves the value of the ^uipment in vfthps and charts. 
The tj^ical a^opl has appropriated for this purpose tKe sum of $162^ 
4 wlule tiio sum totki'foT the entire 17 States is $167,684, JBxcepting 

equipment.of t>hm' kind amoimtiiig ^ 




‘sgr ..r"* 4' 


\ 











T 


- 63 shows the value of equipment for gymnasiums and play- 

\* ^^^unds. The grand total is S6, '632, 214, being an average pe/ State of 
^'^-^$390,130 and per school of $6,426. ^dlse figure indicate, to some 
. extent at least, the ^ucatibnal and popular interest ip healtli, recrea- 
■ tion, and training for leisuro houra. ^ RelaGydy speaking, ^e 'tax- , 
paj:era haye b^n'exceed^^ iayish: in ^e inone^ Vofa^ fdf ^ 
purpo^, though means^tdb layi^^ lRie Sta^: of Indu^ V^ 

- fc -'* ■ ^ X' ■ ’ Tl- S - ^S" ^ 'T^* r 
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only $65 per school, riiere is little notable • variation from the norm 
or average by the other States. Wyoming loads with an expenditure 
of $215 per school, Michigan expends $196 per school, and Minnesota 
$198 per school. No State, except Colorado, falls below $114 pa 
school.^ ' . 


% 

Table fiiT. — Value of map* ar\d charU. 



Mntr. 

Total 

1 value by 
Slates. » 

Average 
I value \)CT 
1 school. 

State. 

Total 
value bv 
States.' 

Averaffs 
value per 
school. 

Ariiona . . 

t'olorado.. 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

lowu 

Kansas 

Michiiian 

Minneaoia . 

f '<«0 
2,404 
: 24,472 

*• 9,519 

10,845 
10.1K2 
21.997 
I2,9fl2 
7, 14H 
3,260 

S143 

65 

. 181 
123 
143 

I 53 

190 

113 

137 

130 

1 

1 Nebraska 

1 New Mexico 

1 North Dakota 

1 Ohio ! 

1 South Dakota ^ 

Wisconsin \ 

. Wyoming V 

Total 1 

18,460 

j 600 

3,647 
! 30,660 

’2,730 
16,943 
1,076 

$144 

136 
123 
186 
114 
• 184 
316 

Missouri ‘ 

167,684 

9,864 


Moniana 

Av'erage / j 

1 



50 

100 »150 

200 

250 

1 

Wvominff 

1 ^ 


f I 

1 1 

01 c 

Michigan ^ 



H~ 

1 96 


Minnesota 



* 

_ 193 



Ohio 

•Wisconsin 
Illinois ‘ 


_ 166 
- 

181 


• Kantas • ' ’ • 1 

Nebraska 

laft 

Arirona 

1 At ’ 

Iowa . 

t A** 

Missouri.- 

; f I4A 

* 1ST 

Montana 

P tin 

New Mexico 

1 19X 

Indiana , 

199 

l^orth DakotA .. 


South Dakota 

... 

Colorado 


Chait X^X.-Shows *(EniphlcuUy the facu of Table 83, namely, ifte ave 

•8 ■ 

equipment tn charts and maps.* . 


152 


> v^tM (p«r lebiDl) of U10 


GYMNASIl^Q AND Pl^AYQROUNDa. 
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• « 

leads all others, with an itpprsised valuation of $11,994 per school 
devoted tq the work of this l<ind. Montana follows wth $11,677, 
and then' Illinois and Michigan with $9,598 and $8,016 per school; 
respectively. South Dakota with an average expenditure of $1,107 
per school has provided least extensiv^y'for equipment of this kind, 
and Nebraska ranks next with a vtJuation of $1,926 per scKool. 

Table Total mine of equipment for gymmieiums and pUvigroundi. 


Stale 

Total 
I value. 

} : 

1 Average 1 
value per | 
I school. , 

^ Stale. ^ 1 

Total 
' value. 

1 

I .\verago 
1 value per 
1 school. 

Arizona 

Colorado r 

117,000 
109,330 
1,295,8C»5 
917, S58. 
458,975 
217, W2 
907, %2 
197,300 
296, 8X2 
291,936 

S2.S33 
3,037 
9,59$ 
11,994 
0,089 
3,239 
8, 106 
2,915 
5,709 
11,677 ; 

Nebraska V - 

New Mexico 

1 

' '100.800 1 
21,000 
62.940 
1,292, 14K 
36, .V)2 
352. 423 
27. t-GCi 

1 

1 11.936. 

5.2.V) 
2,098 

7.831 
1,107 

3.831 
A,m 

lUljlWs 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

North I>akota 

Ohio 1 

South Dakota ,i . . . 

Wlfw'on^n 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wvommg. . 

T al 

A , eragt 

Missouri 

I. '>32. 214 
390.130 1 

”\'.,42G 

Montana 


2000 


4000 


8000 


10000 


12000 


. Montana 

1 

11. 994 
1 1 677 

IIHnois 

* -P Q «iQfl 


Michigan 

fl IfW^ 


Ohio 

' 7 R-n 


Iowa 

fi n^Q 


^ Missouri 

700 


, • New Mexico... 

s 7sn 


Wyoming....... 

A o«;o 


'Wisconsin . 

* ^R^l » 


Kansas 

4 2^0 t 


Colorado 

t 3 0^7 


^ ^^^nneiota 

* 9 048 


Arizona......^ 

9 * 


• ^ 
Npr)h Dakota .. 

Nebraska 

9 ftOA* * . • i . 


1096 , • 


South Dakot< . 

^ 1.107 


CnamT XXXI.- 

Shows graphically the facts of Table 63, namely the average value (per $rb(K>l} of the total 
* ^ulpment for gymnasium and playground acUvlu^. 

» % 

SCHOOL PLANT. 



T^blq 64 ehpws tbe value of the -en|jne equipn^nt for the school 
Ijlaats/.buUduigs,, fspupds. |1ho figures give us the total of 
1430.443,348, $7^673,138' per 8tft^ , Alyl $11^6,398 

withjtt iiivestm&t 3^Hlion, doK^; 

I^vr; - r vii ' ' ' ... ,■ 


\ 
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Table 65. — Valxu of equipment of the eeveral »orU given in the other tables. 


Equipment. 


Science 

PrecUonlerts 

Commeetiftl subjects 

Ueps and charts 

Oyamaatums and pi 
Entire plant 


Total value. 


I2,^7r390 
1,084,701 
• 817,601 

167,684 
6,632, 314 
130,443,848 


Average 
per Bute. 


$140,353 
340,376 
4,966 
9,864 
300, 130 
7,673,138 


Average 

scEmI. 


$2,456 

3,058 

6,436 

126,398 


» 3000 

6000 


9000 

12000 


1SOOO 

\ \ 
3,9S6 

2.A58* 


- 

1 

6,^26 

^ 

792 

162 


. • 1 

1 1 

IK 

"iv 

V 



13,796 


I— rtactical arts- 

II— Science. 

III— Gymnasium pnd playgrounds. 

IV — Commercial subjects. ^ 

V— Maps and charts. 

Entire area- total average value of equipment. 

CHOT'XXXm. — Shows graphically the facts of Table 66. namely, the average value (per school) of the 
' ■ equipment of various sorts. 

DIVISION D— THE PROGRAl5^,OF STUDIES. 

Division D of this study deals with the extent of the offerings in 
unite and half unite in the several depai'tmente of work. The tables 
doubtless bear out common impressions, but likewise give a fact 
basis for cpipparisons such as, it is believed, have never heretofore 
been made by the association. 

Table 66 shows that in English the extent of the offerings are. 
3 unite by 86 schools ; 4 unite by 87^ schools ; and more than 4 unite 
by 67 schools. In percentages the figures are; 8.33 per cent of the 
schools offer three pnite only; 85.17 per cent offer four unite; and 
0.49 per cent offer more than four unite. Kansas and Nebraska 
are, the States in which the 3-unit arrangement is found most often. 

Table 60. — Offert^s in English. 


Bute. 


Arison*. 
CoUmdo 



Number of schools 
offering - * 

% 

Three 

units. 

Four 

units. 

Over 4 
uniU. 

St*te. * 

0 

8' 

4 1 

North Dokote 


^ 34 

* 2 

Kebrsak* 

^ 6 

^U7 

11 

N«ir ICoxtoo 

3 

70 

7 

Ohto 

3 


^ 0 

Sooth Dnkou 

01 

40 


Wlioo&stn. 

% 

ff 

.108 
^ S3 

T 

^ 4 

Wyomiiig,.-... 

1 

A| 

0 



V. 0 

19 

1 1 

Poromttffs. 

" t t * 


Number ofsrhoolf 
offering— 


Three 
units. 1 

iT- 

1 Four 
1 units. 

Over 4 
units. 

1 

1 

r 

37 

3 


38 

1 

1 

3 

1 

17 1 

U6 

$ 

8 

33 

t 

ti 

i 77 

U 


i 

i 

m 

878 

«7 



6.48 
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Table 67 shows the offerings in Latin. Twenty-four accredited 
schools, or 2.32 percent, do notpffer the subject; 88, or 8.52 per cent, 
offer it for two years; 87, or 8.43 per cent, offer it for three years; 
and the others, 833, or 80.71 per cent, offer it for four years. Of the 
schools not offering the subject, 6 are in Ulinois, 1 in Michigan, 1 in 
North Dakota, 4 in Nebraska, 1 in South Dakota, and 11 in Wiscon- 
sin. Of the States in which 2 units only are offered, Michigan and 
Nebraska have the. greatest number of schools. 

Table 67. — Offeringt in Latin, 


state. 


Arlxuna... 
Colorado.. 
nilDols. . . 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas.. . 
UichigftD. 
UinnMota 
UtSBourl. . 
Montana.. 


N umber of schools offering- 


three fFour 
1 units. ^ units, j units. 


0 i 

«! 

o| 

■s' 

5 ' 
3 


3 ' 
3 I 

® i 

10 ! 

3 

2 


4 

30 

117 

67 

75 

30 

S5 

51 

45 

21 


Bute. 


North Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Naw Maxioo 

Ohio 

Boath Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wjoming 

'A>tal 

Percentage. . 


N umbtf schools offering — 


None. 


34 

3.33 


Two 

units. 


Three Four 
units. <a^ta. 


1ft 

SI 

3 

163 

17 

70 

0 


87 I 833 
8.52 I 843 1 80.71 


V Table 68 shows that Greek is being offered in only 37 of the North 
Central schools, and for a period of two units only. But two small 
schools offer the subject, and only eight of the medium schools do po. 
No school which offers the subject offers less than two units: • 

^ ' 4 

TAble 68.-r*Oy<fr^ft tn Gruk. 


* V . 

8tat«. 

1 

Number of schools 
offering— 

• ^ 1 
I State. 

Number of schools 
offering— 

None. 

1 

1 

1 Two 
1 units. 

1 

i 

. * • 

ArUooa 

6 

1 

1 0 

j 1 

1 NcHTth Dakota .. ^ 

“a ^ 

30 ' 0 

Colof^o 

35 

1 

Kebraakat . . . 

(ft i 1 

lUlnoto : 

130 

5 

New fttaxlpo.. . 

4 ' T> 

' Indiana 

75 

4 

Ohio 

157 ' *8 

Iowa 

7S 

1 

fioutlr Dakota 

34 1 0 

Kansas • 

67 

0 

Wteooniln.. . . 

90 ^ fl 

Uldhigan 

107 

ft 

Wyofnlng 

5 ' . 0 

Minoesotn .. 

' 60 

. 1 



Missouri 

^ ' 43 


■ Total 

1 Xt 

Montann \ 

25 


Percentage, 

t 

90.41 • 3.89 


Table 6^ shows the offerings in Gtorman. Of the 1,03^ ^ public 
schools accredited in 1917, all but 68, or 5.62^per-ceut, offered some 
work in Gennan* Of those which did offer the subject, 472, or 45 J3 
per offend it^for two yekn; 264, pr 24*61 per cent^ o^ 
three yean; i^d"248, or 24*03 p6r cent, folr 7 ^ 19 ; ISveiy 
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German was not prominent in the schools .are Arizona and 
^lorado. The changes in interest in this subject because of the 
entrance ‘of- the United States into the war will, in the future, make 
an interesting comparative study.* 

* . Table 69. — Offeringi in German, 


State. 


Alison*. . . 
Colorado. . 
llhnoia — 
Indian*. . . 

IO.V*. 

Kansas 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota: 
Missouri... 
Montana. . 


1 ^^‘»niberOfschools offering— i 

State. 

i . i 

^ ! rwo 

1 units. 

Three 

units. 

1 Four , 
I units. ' 

1 

3 ' 

2 

1 

0 

Nebraska. 

** 1 

9 

4 

9 

New Mexico 

‘ 7 

51 

45 

32 

North Dakota 

1 ! 

2-^ 

27 

49 

Ohio 

S'l 

iS 

19 

9 

South Dakota 


26 

37 

2 

Wisconsin...' 


63 

16 

24 

Wyoming 

0 I 

37 

11 

19 


1 

•X 

11 

14 

ToUl 

2 i 

1£ 

10 

1 . 

PercoQtage. A . . 


Number of schools bfferinj— 


1 

Norfo. 

( 

1 Two 
units. 

Throe 

units. 

Four 

units. 


17 

23 

8 

3 

1 

0 

U 

0 

23 

4 

1 

' 6 1 

S3 

19 

57 

0 

11 

6 

7 

1 1 

38 

19 

14 

0 ! 

* 

2 

2 


472 

254 

248 

6.62 I 

4.3. 73 

24.61 

24.(9 


Table 70 shows 'the offerings in French. 4[)nljr 179 schools, or 
17.34 per cent of the total number accredited, included this subject 
in the f>rogram of studies io 1917. Not a school in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, or Wyoming offered it. On the other hand, each of 
the four schools in New Mexico offered it; and a fairly goodly number 
in Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and Ohio made provision for it. Of 
the schools which taught the subject, 77, or 7.46 per cent, provided a 
two-year course; 58, or 5.62 per cent, a three-year course; and 44, 
or 4.26 per cent, a four-year course. Ten small schools, 38 me<lium 
schools, and 13^ large schools offered the work,* 

Table 70 . — Offerings in French. 


Stata. 


AriaoD*. . . 

Cole 


blorado. 


Illinois. 

indlafia. 

lowa.«.. 


Mlohiiran... 

Minnosota.. 

Misoon.... 

Montana... 


Number of schools offering— 

N^e. 

Two 

Three 

Four 

units. 

units. 

units. 

3, 

3 

0 

0 

• 28 

4 

4 

0 

101 

16 

JO 

9 

72 

6 

» I 

0 

71' 

3 

2 

0 

63 

3 

I- 

- 0 

82 

23 

6 

1 

53 

6 

2 

6 

37 

2 

3 

1& 

23 

1 

I 

0 


State. 


I 

Nebraska 

Now Mexico 

Nortli Dakota... 

Qhlo 

South Dakota... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Percentaire 


Number of schools o0orlnj 


None. 

Two 
' units. 

1 

Three 

units. 

Four 

i^lts. 

48 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

30 

0 

0 

• 0 

129 

‘ 2 

2.5 

•9 

24 

0 

0 

0 

84 

7 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

863 

P 

68 

44 

82.66 

7.46 

5.63 

4.26 


Table T'l shows the bffeiiiigs in Spa^oish. Of the entire mtiniiiber 
of;sdbiools S34j or 22.67 per cent included it in the prograta of studies 


, inor§ Sf^opla W^Te d^ering French. AB the 






m^iweat tbMM^I#ta.(19l9) #0fW8 OuUt 6i&t tMna otav 

V «^M^lndeUflilutedthatmbjeotc«ia»(Sln<ii that8^Qm . 
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accredited schools in .^zona and New Mexico oflFered it, as did also 
a relatively large number of schools in Illinois and Ohio. Of the 
schools teaching the subject, 38, or 3.68 per cent, efferod it for one 
year; 155, or 15.01 per cent, for two years,” and 41, or 3.97 per cent 
for three years.' y 


Table l\.~0fftringi \n Spanii^. 







t 


V 



3tate. ' 

Number of schools offering— 


Numlier of schools offering— 

None, j 

One 

unit. 

Two 

units. 

Three 

iinits. 

State. 

None. 

One 

unit. 

Two 

units. 

Three 

units. 

Arisons 

0 i 

0 

3 

3 






Colorado...; 

19 [ 

4 

11 

2 


A 

0 

3 

% 1 

Illinoi*i. . . 

49 

69 


73 

3 

Q 

* 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

U 

30 
129 
22 
S6 1 
5 ! 

0 

9 

Indiana 


0 

0 

Of 

25 

Iowa ; 

66 i 

2 

8 

0 

Smith rtiLkrftA. 

2 

KaAsas 

58 1 

i 

2 

0 

tAfisrnruin 

0 

2 

0 

liichlgan 

98 j 

9 

2 

Wyoinln^ 

1 Q 

4 

A 


Minnesota 

62 i 

2 

2 

1 




U 

0 

Missouri 

35 1 
19 , 

2 

6 

9 

Tntnl 

798 1 
77-32 , 
1 

38 

3.68 

155 


Montana 


4 

* 2 

PaTi^ti f ck t^£k 

41 





•15.01 

3.97 


Table 72 shows the offerings in. ancient history. Only 42 sehbol^^ 

or 4.07, per cent of all, make no' provision whatever for thiissubject; 
while 50, or 4.84 per cent, offer but one-half unit in it. It is, however, 
almost a universal practice to offer the subject for one entire year, 
since 940, or ^1.08 per cent of the schools, report that suph is their 
custom. 

Table 72. — <)§cnf\g% tn tno^n/ hutory. 


State. 


Ariaona... 
Colorado. . 

11Ud(^ 

ladians. . . 

Iowa 

'Kansaa.;.. 
Uichifran., 
Minnesota. 
UiMourl... 
Hon tana.. 


N umber of schools offer- 
IJog— 

State. 

None. 

One- 
haU 
1 unit . . 

t r 

One 
unit. ' 

1 

0 

0 

8 

Nebraska. . . . 

0 

U 

36 

New Mexico...^®?: 

14 

2 

119 

North Dakota, 

0 

2 

77 

Ohio : 

2 

5 

69 

South Dakota 

2 

0 

65 

Wlaoonstn 

1 

1 

no 

Wyemmg 

0 

1 

66 

S' 

0 

t 2 

50 

Total 

0 

^ 1 

24 

Hercentajte 


Kumber of actvoob offer' 
Ing— 


^Ipne. 

n 

One- 

half 

nnit. 

One 

mUt. 

l 


'• 1 

0 

2 

28 

29 

23 

122 

1 

0 

23 

0 

4 

88 

0 

0 

5 

42 

50 

940 

4.07 

4.84 

91.06 



% ■ 



Table 73 shows the offerings in medieval and noodern history. 
Ninety-nine schools, or 9.69 per^^t, do not teach the subject; 67, 
or 6.62 per cent, offer it fo^- one-half year;'869,or 84.20 per cent, offer 
it for one year; and 7, or 0.67 per cent, offer it for one year and ^half. 
Thc^subject iar therefore nearly universally accepted as alhigh-e^ool 
constant ’ The thlree SUtee— Illindis, with 34 sclfools, Nebra^ with 
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17 schoob, and Ohio with 19 schools — are the ones that lead in tlio 
neglect oi* the subject. ^ 

Table 7.'i . — Offfnngt in and modem ¥ 


State. 


Arltona. . . 
Colorado. . 
Illinois... 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kansas. .. 
Uichlfcan. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana. . 


I 


u^ber of schools ofterlng— , 


Nmubor of *tchools offering— 

0Q«. 

u'S" “■>" 

One 

and 

one- 

half 

units. 

State. 

None. 

One- 

half 

unit 

Oif^ 
unit . 

Oae 

and 

one- 

half 

units. 

0 

0 ; 6 

1 

Nebraska 

17 

12 

28 1 

0 

2 

0 1 34 

'o 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

4 

0 

34 

3 i 97 

1 

North Dakota 

39 

4 

23 

(f 

7 

0 i 71 

1 

Ohio 

19 

16 

128 

2 

8 ! 

6 62 

0 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

24 

0 

5 ! 

(i.|^ 61 

1 

Wisconsin .*. . 

1 

13 

77 

1 

2 

0 1 

0 ! no 

2 i 65 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

0 i 

J 

1 0 

L. 

5 

0 

1 

0 ! 

1 1 .51 : 

• 0 

Total 

99 ^ 

1 

Hfi9 ■ 

1 

1 j 0 . 24 

^ ! 

0 

1 

j ■arcentage 

9.59 

5.52 ! 

j M.20 , 

1 i 

1 0.67 


Table 74 gives ^ offerings^in English history. More than half 
the schools do not include'\his subject in theil^ curricula, the exact 
number that omit it being 588, or 56.97 per cent of the whole. Of' 
the others, 183, or 17.73 per ^t, offer a course for a single semester, 
'and 261, or 25.29 per cent, give a course for an outire year. The 
Statte in which the subject is, proportionately, least regarded are 
Arizona and Kansas; the ones in which it is most highly encouraged 
are«Colorado, Iltinois, Missouri, Montana, and Wyoming. 

» ' Table 74. — Offeringt in EnglUh history. 


BtAte. 


Arlsona... 
Colorado. . 

Illinois 

Indiana... 
Iowa. . 
KaasaT... 
MlehUran.. 
Mlnaasota. 
Missouil.. . 
Moniana.. 






Number of schoob offer- 
ing— 

! ! 

1 

! " 

; Numf>erofschookoffer 

iup- • ^ 

♦ ' 

None. 

One- 

half 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

! State. 

i ' 

1 

None. 

' ' 1 

(►nc- 
ImU • 
1 unit. 

.One ** 

unit. 

.5 

1 

0 

4 

■Nebraska . 

' '34 ! 

17 

^6 

16 

10 

10 

New Mexico 

2 

49 

24 

62 

North Dakota 

21 

7 

2 . > . 

52 

14 

13 

Ohio 

100 

31 

34 ^ 

3 " • 

48 

17 

11 

South Dakota 

16 

5 

58 

0 

9 

Wisconsin 

56 

24 

*•12 

.58 

45 

9 

13 

45 

9 

Wyofulng 

2l 

1 7 

1 

16 

6 

30 

Total 

588 ^ 

' 183 

261 ' f 

10 

2 

13 

Percentage 

56.97 I 

1 

i 17.73 

25.29 


T&ble 76 givep th^L offering in American liistory and civics. Per- 
haps the most striking fact here 'disclosed i^ that 50 schools, or > ‘ 
4.84 per cent, do not offer the subject at tdl; and that of these 50 ' 
sdiools, 39 are in Dlinois. Nineteen other schools, or 1.84 per cent ‘ 
csi the.imtiro nimiber, offer but one-half yew’s course; 768, or 74.42*^ 
^per cent, pffw a.tpU year^^ opunie; 180, or 17.44 per cent,, offer a 
Cpiu^|pr Wy kndLa half ; 16. or 1.46 per offer a course 
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for . a full two years. Every school' in Arizona, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, MonUna, North Dakota, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming makes some provision for this subject. So 
does every school except one in each of the following States: Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 

TarIe 75. — Offrringt tn Amtrican hUtory and di'xcs. 


State. 


Arliona 

Colorado. .. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

UlclUf^an. . . 
Minnesota. . 
Mls.sourt. . . 
Montana. .. 


Number of schools offortog-^ 



i 

One- 
huU : 
unit. 

i 

i 1 


None. 

One- 1 
' 110 U 4 1 

! and 
one* 

. half 1 

Two 
j units. 


1 


units.' 


_ 






0 

1 0 . 


3 

0 

1 

1 0 

I I 

1 . 0 

39 

1 1 

i ,74 

18 1 

1 3 

0 

3 

o} 

7 1 

1 3 

0 

0 

65 

10 

1 

1 

0 

15 

61 

0 

0 

0 

102 

. 8 i 

1 ^ 3 

3 

3 

58 

3 i 

i ^ 

0 

5 

33, 

14 1 

! 0 

0 

1 

24 1 

0 

0 


Bute. 

Number of schools 

None. 

One- 

bair 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

[■ ■ ‘1 

1 'One 1 
and' 

! one- 
! hair 1 
uniu.I 

I; 

[two 
1 units. 
1 * 






' 

Nebraska 

1 

3 

40 

13 

] 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Ohio 

4 

. 3 

150 

7 

8 

South Dakota 

0 

1 

23 

0 

0 

Wiscooslh 

1 

0 

44 

47 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

* Total 

50 

10 

768 

180 

15 

Percentage — 

4.84 

1.84 

74.42 

17.44 

1,45 


Table 76 shows ‘the offerings in algebra. Seventy-eight per cent 
(805 schools) of all the schools of the association offer this subject 
for a period pf one and one-haM years. Eighty-one, or 7*^ per cent, 
offerit for a period of one year, and 146, or 14.14 per cent,^offer it for 
two years. The one-unit ideal prevails to the ^eatest extent in Illinois, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisoonsin, The two-unit ideal 
seems to ^nd greatest support in Colorado, Kansas; Missouri, and 
Ohio. Thirty of the 81 schools offering but a single unit in algebra 
are of the small group, whereas but 18 of ftie 146 schools which offy 
two units of the subject are of that group. Every school in the 
association makes some provision for the subject, 

^ Taiii.e 7G. — Offrrings in (^gehra. 


State. 


Aritona 

Colorado. 

niiDote ^.!. 

Indiana...^ ^ 

Iowa I. 

Konsoo. 

Michl^D 

Minnesota. 

HMiourt.. 

MoQteoa 


Numlw of schools 
offering— 


1 ' 
unit. 


unAs. 


5 

33 
100 

67 

68 
16 

104 

63 

S3 

34 


2 

units. 


State. 


Nebraska. S'. 

New Mexico 

North Dakota . 

Ohio 

South Dakota 

Wiaoonslo 

Wyoming 


Total 

r«veatoge.. 




N iimiKV of schools 
offering — 


1 

unit. 


I «1 

7.84 


tin At. 


64 

4 

33 

131 

l» 

61 

4 


806 

7S.tt 


3 

units. 


0 
0 
0 
S» 
. 0 
6 
1 


148 

14.14 


o 
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Table 77 shows thclRferings in geometry. As in the case algebra, 
every school offers some work in the subject, 175, or 16.95 per cent, 
providing a one-unit course, and 857, or 83.04 per cent, offering tw^o 
units. A large percentage of the schools in Indiana, North Dakota, 
and Wisconsin seem to prefer the single unit plan^ elsewhere the 
idea! of a unit and ohe-half prevails. . 

% 

' Table 77. — Offerings in geometry, » 


Slate. 

• 

Nural>er of schools 
offering “ 

luiyl. j 11 units. 

Aritona.* 

1 5 > 

0 36 

15 120 

40 30 

9 67 

5 1 62 

2 1 no 

11 h - 56 

5 k 47 

1 1 24 

Colorado 

Illinois r 

Indiaim 

Iowa 

K*an.sa.s 

Mlthigan ... 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 




Nebraska 

New Mexico 

North Dakota. .. 

Ohio 

Boulh Dakota. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ....... 

To\ikI 

IWcontagc 


Number of .'tchools 
olTerlng - 


1 unit. 1^ units. 


8 

0 

12 

9 

i\ 


49 

4 

18 

1.56 

17 

31 

5 


175 

16.95 


857 

Ki.04 


Table 78 shows the offerings in trigonometry. Only 357 schools, 
or 34.6 per cent, offer the subject, and these do so for one-half year. 
More than 65 per cent of the schools (675) do not offer the subject 
at all. In one State, North Dakota, the subject is not found in a 
single school. Few of the small schools in any of the States make 
provision for it, and only a relatively small number of medium schools 
do so. The exceptions.to this statement are the schools in Michigan, 
Missouri, an<l Montana. 

• 4 

V 

Table 1%.— Offerings in trigonometry. 



Numl)or of schools 


Numl)er of schools 


, ofTering— 


ofTering - 

' State. 



State. 



^ # 

None. 

Jiinit. 

f* 

V ' 

^^one. 

i unit. 

1 

Aritona 

1 

5 

Nebraska. . 

47 

10 

► Colorado • 

22 

14 

Now Mexkx).. . ^ 

2 

2 

Illinois 

78 

57 

North Dakota 

30 

0 

Indiana 

44 

35 

Ohio . . • 

124 

41 

' Iowa 

63 

13 

Rotith Dakota 

10 

5 

Kansas 

60 

7 

Wisconsin... 

79 

13 

Michigan 

32 

80 

Wyoming 

4 ! 

j 

Minnaoota 

57 

10 




Mtaourl : 

7 

45 

ToUl 

675 

357, 

Montana 

6v 

19 

* Porcontagi^. . . 

65.40 

34.60 




« 




a 




; recently oommonly prescribed for . admi^ion to fdmost all colleges 
^ ^aiid;, universitiee,' seems to have a secure place in ali' but 19' of the 
i|phpol8;' Of the 1,013 schools wluhh'include the subject 




9^*93 •per cent, - offer, it ^fof one 
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year; 1.5, or 1.45 por cent, offer a year and a half; and only 8, 

or 0.77 .per cent, offer it for a period of two years. .. 


Tahle 7^>.— 0^enn<7« tu physics 


■ ' \ 
1 

Number of Bcbools offering — ! 


Number of .schools offering— 

state. ^ 1 

i 

None, 
' c 

One 

unit. 

One 
' and 
! oue- 
1 half 
1 unfts. 

1 ■ 

Two i 
units. 1 

a, 

*f 

* 4 

State. 

1 ' 

*•1 ' ' . ' \ 

None. 

f 

• 

One 
unit . 

One 

'Two 

z, 

units. ' 

Arizona ■ 

i'-olorsdo . 

0 

6 

0 i 

0 • 

Nebraska 

"V 

A 

56 

158 


'.6 

36 

0 1 

0 


1 1 ® 

Illinois . . 

] 

129 

4 

1 i 


U 

0 1 0 

liullana 

3 

71 

1 

0 < 

Ul bil l^OKU Vli « « , , 

^hio 

3 

t : 

0 I 0 

Iowa 

0 

75 

0 

1 ; 

ItfilrntA 

^ *0 ; 

0 ] '.2 

Kausas 


66 

0 

0 ' 

(Tvilk-II 1 . ..... . 

ipU/ Ijitf wincin 

0 J 

24 

0 0 

Michigan 

I 

no 

64 1 

0 

/ I 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

91 

1 0 

Miimcsota 

2 

1 0 

0 i 

4 

0 1 

M Hsouri 

Montana 

3 

0 

44 1 

• S5 1 

^ 1 

4 

I 0 

r 

0 

Total 

■ 19 1 

1 84 i 

1 

990 

15 ! 8 



y — 


^ • fMin. 11 

— j — — 

95, 93 

1.45 0.77 


. 1'able 80 shows the offerings in chemistry. No provision for the 
study is made by 185 schools^ or 17.92 per ceAt, whereas 786, or 
76.16 per cent, offer it for one year; 47, or 4.55 per cent, for a year 
and a half; and 14, or 1.35 per cent, for two-years. Iowa, Kansas, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin are the four States which give lea?t 
attention to the subject. 

^ Table in chemistry. 


8tat«. 


Number ofschooltt offering— 


; Number ofschooiaoffering— 


' One 


One i 

Two 

1 half 

unlU^ 

; units. 


1 




One 
ftod ' 

r.rf 

units. : 


Ariiona 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Mitihlgan 

Minnesota.... 

Missouri 

Montana 


0 

0 

9 

18 

36 

35 

1 

. 1 
17 
2 


6 

32 

115 

57 

37 

32 
108 
66 
29 

33 


0 

1 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


Nebraska 

New Mexico... 
North Pakota. 

Ohio 

South Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

I’er^utage 


12 

! 45 

0 ' 

0 

0 

3 

0 . 

I 

3 

1 ' 27 

0 ! 

0 

0 

1 135 

38 i 

2 

8 , 

1 le 

0 1 
0 

0 

41 

51 

0 

0 

4 

. 0 ; 

1 

185 

786' 

47 I 

14 

17.92 

76. 16 

^ 

4.55 ! 

1*35 


Table 81 shows the offerings in botany. Nearly one-lhird of the 
schools (311, or 30.13 per cent) do not- teach the subject;^ 365, or 
35.37 per cent, affer it for one-half year; 326, or 31 :58 per cent, offer 
It for a fuU yea^ 30, or 2.90 per cent, offer it for a year and a 
haff. The Stat^ in which the subject is conspicuous because of its, 
,1^ frequent appewahce are Arizona, Missouri, New Mexico,*'014o,': 

. tuid Wyoming. On the .other.hi^d. Minnesota stresfws the subj^t;: ■ 

moi^ than any other State. * ‘ 

^ 
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Table 81. — Offeringrt in botany. 


— t 

N um ber 0 f 8Ch ools 0 ffe rl ng — 


Number of srtiools Dflerfog— 

8UU. 


One- 

One 

unit. 

One 

and 

1 State. , 


One- 

One 

on® ; 


None. 

half 

unit. 

one- 

half 


None. 

, half 
' unit. 





units. 




' units 

ArUpna 

i 0 

i 0 

i 

0 

0 

' Nebraska | 

1 2 

48 

' 7 ' 0 

Colorado 1 

> 13 

16 

7 

0 

1 New Mexico i 

1 3 

1 

1 0 0 

nUnols 1 

1 12 

77 

40 

58 

0 

North Dakota . 

1 7 

11 

51 

12 0 

Indiana 

1 l.S 

4 

2 

; Ohio : 1 

98 

14 2 

Iowa 1 

i 27 

34 

15 

0 

1 South Dakota 

1 

. 6 

7 0 

Kansas 

' 28. 

1 

i 38 

0 

i. Wisconsin 

16 

31 

43 2 

Ulhhigan ' 

1 

38 

55 

0 

Wyoming :. .. 

4 

1 

I 0 0 

VlnuftibitR 

A 

26 

U 

17 

6 

18 

0 




Uissourl 

35 

ToUl 

: 311 *, 

/ 36.') 

32G 30 

Montana 

9 

9 

7 

0 

Ccrcontage 

j 30.13' 

. 35 37 

,31.53 2 ^, 

1 


Table 82 shows the offerings in zoology^ Tliis subject sedhis not 
to be valued very highly a branch of instruction in secondary 
schools, as 727, or 70.44 per cent, of the schools do not include it 
at ^1 in the programs of study. Of the others,' 218, or 21.11 per 
cent, offer it for one-half year; 79, or 7.65 per cent, offer it for one 
year; and 8, or 0.77 per cent,* offer it for a year and a half. The 
only States which seem to give it nearly equal recognition with other 
sciences are Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, and possibly Minnesota. 


Table *82.- 


-OjTerings m zoc^i^gy. 


• 

Number of schools offe'ing-^ 

State, 

None. 

One- 

half 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

One 

'and 

one- 

half 

units. 

Ariaona 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado 

17 

17 

2 

0 

nUnoto.-., 

16 

76 

36 

4 

Indiana 

65 

6 

• 7 

Iowa 

43 

36 

7 

Kansas 

59 

3' 

5 

Michigan. 

103 

8 

• 1 

V 

Minnesota. 

47 

18 

3 

d 

MlBBourl 

43 

■ 7\ 

3 


Montana — ^ 

48 

7 

0 



i Number of schools Offering- 


State. 


I None. 


Nebraska 

New Mcj^ico 

North hakuta 

Ohio 

South hakula 

WlM'onsln 

Wyoming 


47 

. 3 

17^ 

130 

10 

“80 

6 


Total 727 

'vPorcentage i 70. 


one* 

hair 

unit. 


< >ne 
unit. 


■ One 
' and 
one* ' 
. hnU 
.units. 


, 0 
. 10 
10 r 

3 * 
10 

- 0 ; 


.0 

0 

0 

. 0 
0 


. 218 I 79 1 
21.11 7.08 I 


0.77 




' Table 83 shows the offerings in general mology. Hero again only a 
very small number of schools m^ke provision for the subject, only 
200, or 19.32 per cent, offering it in any form. No doubt the schools 
which offer separate ’courses in botany and zoology rarely offer also 
a course in general biology. The fairest way, therefore, to judge of 
the extent of offerings in the biological sciences would be to combine 
ibe figurea of the three groups. Adopting this ^lan the figures would 
abhw coiiditioiiB ^ revealed in Table 84. 
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Arizona, Micl;\igan, and Ohio tako the lead in making provision /or 
cotirses in general biology.- 

; T A IJ LE ^ . — Offerings i a genera / b iologu . 


State. 

Numbor of scImxHs 
ollering — 

|i 

li ' ' ' 

Number of schools 
ollering- 

Kone. 

! 

Odo 

unit. 

On(> 
and 
one- 
half 
units. 1 

State, 

None. 

I 1 

One 

One ; * 

unit ^one- 
. half 
; units 

Arizona *. 

* ! 

! . 

0 

Nebraska 


1 0 

Colorado. 

2:> 

1 n 

' 0 

Waw MaxIpo 

^3 


Illinois 

i2r) 

* 8 

2 

North OftkolA 


1 ■ 0 

Indiana 

71 ! 

! 6 

0 

Ohio 

1 13 

1 1 0 

Iowa. 

01 I 

i 

0 

Roll th *r kftlrni A ' 


0^ U 

Kansas 

01 

3 

0 

A^CMkUla* 

W Lseonst n 


1 ■ 0 

MlclUftan. 

.w 

61 

0 

Wyoming 

2 

1 ^ 1 

'2 1 

Mlnnnsota 

5J 

11 

0 


Mis.soiiri 

16 

6 

0 

Total 



Mootana 

21 

1 

0 

i PercenLiige 

832 

80.62 

1 *Id ' 4 

1 tl (Wk t\ *1'1 







In. W U. SS 

' i 


Table 84. 



■; — y — 

O'ne-half 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

One and 
one-hftif 
I'Jiitf . 

Total'. 

Schools ofTcrlng bolanv 

36.6 
218 ' 
0 

326 30 ; 721 

79 8 [ 305 

IW 1 4 ' 200 

Schools olTcring zoology 

Schools offering genoral biology 

Tofal 

5S3 1 601 I 42 j 1.226 


Table 85 show^ the offerings in physiology. No provision for the 
subject is made by 480 schools, or 40.51 per cent; 484, or 46.89 pel* 
cent, offer work to the extent of a half unit; and 68, or 6.58 per 
cent, offer a full year’s Srtudy. Illinois,^ Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin^ the ijiDst attention, to the subject; whci*eos 
Arizona, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, and Wyoming give little place 
to it. Considered in accordance with the size of the school, the 
numV)ers in which the subject is not offered at all are: Large schools, 
92; medium schools, 265; small scltuols, 123. 

Table 85 . — Offerings oi physiology. 


Stat*. 


Arltona.i..*. 

Colora^lo 

imnols 

Indiana 

lawa 

Kansas . . 

Ulchigan..:: 

Ulnn^ta....; 

Missouri 

Uoauna 


^ Number of schools 
offering— 

State, 

/ 

Number of schools 
offering— 

None. 

One- 

half 

unit. 

One 

unit. 


One- 

half 

unit. 

One 

flit. 

5 

I 

0 

Nebraska... 1 

i 

i 

32 

2 

• » 

10 

0 

New Mexico 

2 

3 

. 0 

h 

88 

13 

North Dakota ! 

;. 13 

10 

1 

65 

15 

0 

Ohio....; :| 

100 

48 

* 8 

9 

66 

1 

South Dakota 

13 

11 

■1. ’ 

2 

68 

7 

Wboonsln .....1 

27 

60 

6 

63 

35 

44 

30 

6 

' 8 

Wyoming j 


fi 

0 1 

38 

1 

13 

• ToUl... J 


484 

68 { 

31 

/3 

^ 1 

^ Deroenuge t j 

46.61 

.46.80 

. >2^ 

.AW 
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^ Tal^e 86 shows the oflFerings in physical geography. The study 
is not offered at all by 446 schools, or 43.21 per cent; 419, or 40,60 
percent, offer it for a half year; and 167, or 16.18 per cent, only offer 
it tor a full year. Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin give most 
attention to the subject; whereas Kansas, Missouri, and New Mexico ^ 
give least. 

Table 86. — Offaingi in physical geography. 


SUtc. 

y 

Num 

0 

1 

None. 

ber of sc 
ifferlnga- 

One- 

half 

nnlt. 

bools ^ 

One 

unlL 

Arlxona 

3 

2 

1 

Colorado 

21 

12 

8 

liltooU : 

» 

87 

20 

Indiana 

36 

24 

20 

Iowa 

33 

41 

2 

Kansas 

56 

9 

2 

Ml^hijtan ^ 

36 

37 

30 

Minnesota 

29 

27 

n 

Missouri 

46 

0 

6 1 

Mcmtana 

11 

6 

8 : 


Numbfr ef schools 
oileriDg— 


State. 

t 

a 

None. 

One- 

half 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

Nebraska 

29 

1 ^ 

0 

New Mexico 

* 3 

; 1 

0 

North D^ota 

9 

15 

6 

Ohio 

66 

1 *5 

24 

South Dakota 

5 

1 17 

2 

Wlscoasin 

33 

38 

21 

Wvomlnit 

3 

0 

2 

ToUl 

446 

! 419 

167 

Percentsco 

43.21 

1 40.60 

16.18 


Table 87 shows^the offerings in geology. Very few schools give 
this subject an independent place in the program of studies, 956, or 
92.63 per cent, not recognizing it at all; 58, or 5\6 per ce(ht, offering 
it for a half year; and 18, or 1,74 per cent, offering it for a full year. 
Colorado and Missouri give most attention ^o it. 

^ Table ^7. — Offerings in geologg. 


\ 

state. 

1 

Number of schools ( 
offering — ! 

Stale. 

Number of schools 
offering— 

Npue. 

Ooe^ 

half 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

None. 

One- 

half 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

AriinoA . 

•5 

j 

0 1 

Nebraska 

^ 55 ^ 

2 

0 

Colorado. 

28 

8 

0 1 

New Mexico 

4 

0 

0 

Illinois... 

125 

7 

3 i 

North Dakota... M 

38 ' 

' 3 

0 

Indiana 

79 

0 

0 1 

Ohio 7. 

145 

1 

3 

Iowa 

75 


0 

South Dakota 

23 

1 3 

0 

ITaifna 

66 

1 

0 

Wisconsin 

87 

i 3 

a 

Miohlian... 

103 

3 

7 

W yoming 

5 

1 

0 

miiTfcaanfft 

66 

1 

0 

1 



1 


Missouri 

40 

■ 11 

Total 

' 956 

1 58 

18 

Montana 

23 



Percentage. . ..f 

93. 63^ 

5.62 

1.74 







1 



Table 88 shows the offerings in general science. Nearly one^Half 
the schools offer this study; 189, or 18,31 per cent, offering it for 
a half year; and 345, or 33.43 per cent, for an entire year. Never- 
theless, 498 schools, or 48.25 pet Jent, do not offer it at all. In 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico,. South 
iPakota, "^^/isconsin) an4 Wyonpug. more than 60 per cent of the 
sohcola a^diude the subject^n the^ ^urriculia^ Cbuside^ed in respoct 
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to size of school, the ones not offering the subject are: Large schools, 
119; medium schools, 260; sit\aH schools, 119. 

Table 88.— OjTVrjn^# wi gtneral science. ^ 


I 'I 

Number of schools 
I offering — 


StSle. 


Ariimta 3 

Colorado 1 0 

minois 67 

Indiana 53 

Iowa 26 

Kansas 16 

Mlchl^ 62 

Minnesota 40 

Missouri 42 

Montand 11 


One- 
half 
unit . 


n 

3 

19 ' 

4 

29 

II 

10 

8 

0 

3 


One 

onit.- 


8Ute. 


Number of schools 
offering — 


None. 


One- 

half 

unit. 


One 

unit. 




3 !' Nebraska 18 | 31 

23 New Mexico 0 2 

49 I North Dakota ' 15 8 

22 I' Ohio .' 89 I 21 

21 Smith Dakota 8 12 

40 Wis cons in 36 28 

40 1 WydatJjp. 2 0 

19 I 

10 Totals . 498 i 189 

11 Percentage-. 48 25 18.81 


8 

3 
7 

55 

4 

28 

3 


345 

33.43 


Table 89 shows the offerings in sociology. Only 41 schools claim 
to offer a separate and distjnct course in the subject. 

Table 89.*— in sociology. 


Number of schools || 


^ 

Number 6f schools 

1 offering — 

• 

offering — 


Sute. 

.None. 

One- 

half 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

, State. 

None, j 

One- 1 
half ! 
unit. { 

One- 

unit. 

1 

Aritona 

6 

0 

1 0 

Nebr&ttka . 

57 

0 

' 8 

Colorado 

36 

0 j 

i 0 1 

New Mexico 

4 

0 

Illinoi.^ 

126 

7 

2 

Nerth Doknte | 

30 

0 1 

1 0 

Indiana 

77 

2 

5* 

1 Ohio 

153 


1 5 

Iowa 

74 

2 

0 , 

1 Sotith Dftknte 

22 

2 1 

1 0 

Kansas 

67 

0 

0 ! 

1 Wl€Crtn«tt| 

87 

4 ! 

1 1 

Michigan 

110 

2 

0 

Wyoming - - 

5 

0 1 

1* 0 

MinnnsotA... . . 

63 

3 

1 < 





Missouri 

49 

3 

o! 

f Total 

991 

32 

9 

Montana 

25 

0 

0 

Percentage. . . . 

96.02 

3.10 

0.87 





1 





Table 90 shows the offerings in economics. It is, perhaps, sur- 
prising to most person^ to learn that nearly half of the schools in 
the association include this subject in their program of studies. 
Thirty-nine, or 3.77 per cent, offer the study for an entire year; 456, 
or 44.08 per cent, offer it for one-half year; while 638, or 62.13 per 
cent, omit it altogether. Every school in Iowa offers a course in 
the subject, and more than half of the schools in Colon^o, Ulinois, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, and Wisconsin make some provision/^ 
for it.. On the other hand, a relatively small number of schools do 
so in Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, and New Mexico. 
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Pi 


V ^ , Table 90 . — Offeringt Vii economics. 


. 

SclKMb offering— 



One- 

One 

unit. 


None. 

half 

anit. 

Aritouft 

4 

2 

0 

Colorado 

1 17 

18 

1 

IlUnola 

30 

79 

6 

Indiana 1 

1 65 

12 

2 

Iowa 

0 

74 

2 

Kansas 

37 

22 1 

1 8 

Uchigaxk 

1 77 

33 1 

-V 2 

lllnnea^ j 

BClssourl 

i 22 

44 ! 

! 1 

' 25 

24 1 

1 3 ^ 

Montana 

10 

14 I 

i 1 ! 


Nebn^u 

New Hwico... 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

South Dakota.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Percentage.. 


Schools ofTerlng. 


One- 

hair 

unit. 


44 

3 

15 ! 
97 1 
13 , 

41 1 
3 I 


523 : 
52. 13 j 


4A0 I 

44.08 I , 


40 

3.77 


Table 91 shows the offerings in public speaking. Here again it 
is doubtless contrary to general impression that nearly one-third 
of the schools (30.33 per cent) make definite offerings in the subject. 
Seventeen schools offer one-fourth of a unit of work; 56 dffer pne- 
haH_unit of work; 114 offer a full unit; and 26 offer ‘two units. 
The States in •which the subject is found most extensively are Indiana 
and Minnesota. 

Table 91.- OjTcring^ m public ipeahing. 



State. 


/ 

— f 

Number of st'hoob offering— 


None, j 

One- 
fourth 1 
unit. ! 

One- 

1 half 1 
I unit. 

One 

unit. 

T 

1 

Two 

units. 

Arizona. , 




4 i 

0 

2 ^ 

0 

\ 

0 

Colorado 




25 

2 

M 

5 

0 

IlUnnla , 




95 i 

1 

17 

10 

G 

Indiana... 




38 

3 1 

1 ‘ 

15 

6 

lows 




53 i 

-2 J 

' 12 

9 

1 

Kansas 




52 , 

1 

10 

4 

0 

Michigan 




84 1 

2 1 

! ■ 9 

16 

1 

Minnfwota 




31 1 

0 1 

< Iti 

13 

4 

Ml^uii 




46 1 

® i 

i ‘ 

2 

3 

Montana ...... 




13 1 

• » 


4 

0 

Nebraska. 




43 I 

0 


4 

>0 

New Mexico.. 




* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakou 


. , . 


21 j 

0 1 

1 s 

3 

1 

Ohio 




124 : 

3 i 

: 19 

17 

2 

South Dakoto 




13 i 

0 ! 


1 

. 0 

Wiaoonsln 




71 1 

1 i 

1 ' 14 

4 


Wyoming 





1 1 

1 ^ 

\ 1 

0 

Total 




719 1 

17 

156 

114 

36 

Percentage . 




69.67 j 

1.54 

l&ll 

11.04 

"^51 


Table 92 shows the average number of aca^omic units which are 
offered in the three types of schoob — lu*ge, medium^ and small — in 
each State, and the average for all types of school^ combined. The 
range in the large school^ is from 23 to 44 ; in the medium schoob from 
17 to 34; in the amtflf schoob from 14 to 47 ; and in b,) 1 types combined 
from 18 to 36. 




/ - 
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Ta3LE 92 . — Averagf of acadfmic unitB offered hy the three types of nchool. 


Aritona ..v. 

Coiorado * 

Indlnna , . 

Illinois 

low:i 

Kansas. . . 

Michicun 

MinncaotH — 

Missouri , 

Montana 

Kcbrnska 

New Mexico 

North i>ftla>tA * 

Ohio 

8o*ilh Dakota 

Wisconsin . 

WyomlOiJ 


l^e. 

Metllum. 

Bmall. 

All oom- 
blned. 

44 

3(1 

47 

32 

31 

22 

21 

34 

2h 

1 22 

21 

29 

2S 

1 22 ! 

!, 21 

24 

26 

21 i 

\ 20 

22 

23 

21 

I 14 

30 

28 

21 i 

; 18 

23 

» 

21 ' 

' 19 

22 

32 

21 

19 

24 

25 

24 

21 

23 

37 

30 

10 

19 


34 

28 

29 

27 

21 

19 

30 

27 

21 

20 

23 

32 

22 

30 

34 

24 

17 

! 17 

18 


31 

3S 

38 


Table 93 gives a complete summary of the offerings , in pefcentages, 
of academic subject*. 

Table 9^. — Curricular offerings in academic subjerfs. 


T'epccntaj?cs of school o(TeriiiK - 


Bubject. 

1 

No 

units 

One- 

hair 

unit. 

1 

1 

One 

unit 

1 i 

One 

1 

i ooe- 
! tmlf 
1 unlL^. 

T wo 
units. 

Three 1 Four 
units. I units. 

J ■ 

Over’ 

(our 

units. 

Kn^lUh 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

0.00 1 

0.00 

0.00 

■ ■ 

8.33 avi7 

a 49 

l.aUn 

2.32 


' 1 


8. .62 

8.43 80.71 


Greek . . ^ '. 

90. 41 




3.59 


German . 

S. ( >2 




45.73 
.7. 46 

34.61 1 24.03 


French 

jl2.u5 




a 62 j 4. 26 * 


Spanish 

77. 32 


3.r>8 , 


15. 01 

3. 07 


Ancient history 

4.07 

4.84 

91.08 





Motlleva) and mo^lem hUtorv 

9.59 

6.52 

84.20 

.67 




Eiyt^h history ^4 

5*1.97 

17.73 

25.29 



. 1 


-Ammcan history and civics 

4.81 

1.S4 

74. 42 

17.44 

1. 4.6 



Algebra 

.00 

.00 

7. 84 

7S.00 

14. 14 



lleometry 

. .00 

.00 

10.95 

83.04 




Triponometry 

65.40 

34.00 




1‘h.yslcs 

1.84 

.00 

95.93 

1.45 

.77 



Chemistry 

17.92 

1 .00 

7a 16 

4.55 

1.35 



Holunv 

30.13 

1 35.37 

31.58 

2.90 




Zoolopv 

70. 44 

21. n 

7.a6 

.77 


Goncnil biology 

80.62 


18.99 

.33 1 


I’hyslology 

46. 51 

46.89 

6.58 



rhyslCBl geography ^ 

43.21 

40.00 

la IS 



Oook^y 

92.03 

6.02 

1.74 



General science 

48.25 

18.31 

33.43 



Sociology 

96.02 

a. 10 

.87 



F.conoralcs 

5X 13 

44.08 

3 n 


;•( , < 

ruhllc speaking 

W. 07 

10. 7.6 

11.01 

2. .61 


1 



A 


• 1 


Table 94 shows the offerings in art. E.xactly 600 schools, or 38.13 
per cei^, make no prorlsion for the subject; 218 schools, or 21.12 
cent, offer less than one unit of, the work; 144 Schools, oy 13.96 
per ceiu, -offer from one to three unite of work; ind'TO schools, or 6.78 
p^cenl, offer more than three units. Schools that provide less than a 
uniVin ihe work can scarcely be grving more than incidental attention 
to iVMd not any thorou^y systematized insiruption of a colaUn-* 






r • -V 
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U0U9 character. If this be true, the 218 schools which acknowledge 
giving credit for less than a unit’s work might perhaps fairly be 
added to those offering no work in the subject. If so, the number of 
schools not teaching the subject would be 818; or 79.26 per cent of all. 
In Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, and Wyoming ^more than half the 
schools provide some instruction in the subject. On the other hand, 
iiX Kansas, Nebraska, and New Mexico very few schools give recogni- 
tion to the study. 

Table 94. - 0/(fnnQ«tnarf. 



Number of JM-hools ofTerinx— 1 

State. 

* 

.Number of schools o fieri ng— 

None. 

I/O 5a 
than 
one 
unit. 

One 

to 

three 

units. 

More 

than 

three 

(iniU. 

None. 

I/OSS 

than 

one 

unit. 

One 

to 

three 

units. 

More 

than 

three 

units. 

- ' 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Nebraska 

53 

4 

2 

1 

1 

('olonuin 

20 

13 

3 

0 

New Mexico 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Illinois.... . > 

53 

35 

28 

19 

North Dakota 

23. 

6 

1 

0 

InHlann 

g 

15 

19 

7 

Ohio 

99 

16 

31 

19 

fnWB 

59 

12 


0 

South Dakota 

16 

6 

1 

1 


54 

8 

i 

I 

\Vlacon.sln j .. 

73 

11 

6 

2 

• .. . 

Mlrhlpan . . 

57 

1 32 

18 

5 

Wyoming....^ 

2 

2 

1 

0 


3e 

30 

a 

g 






Missouri 

1 iO 

o 

10 

5 

Total 

600 

218 

144 

70 

Montana 

13 

» 

1 3 

8 

1 

1 Percentage 

iig. 13 

2L12 

1.3. 95 

6 78 


Table 95 shows the offerings in music. No provision whatever for 
credit for work done in the subject is made by 384 schools, or 37.20 
per cent; 425, or 41.18 per cenfj allow credit to be gained to the 
extent of less than one uniC; J87, or 18.12 per cent, provide from 
one to three units work; and 36, or 3.48 per cent, make offoriiigs in ^ 
' excess of three iiniU. It is scarcely believable that 'the schools that 
give loss than abdit’s cr^it in the subject really offer music of any 
• different character than incidental chorus, or .orchestral, or glee 
work. Hence it seenis fair to include these 425 schools with -those 
confessing to offering no class work in .the subject whatever. On 
this assumption the 'results would leave only 223 schools, or 21.68 
^per cent, of th'^ whole number, which make any, real pretense of 
giving creditable instruction in the subject. 

Table 95. — Offeringt in mitsic. 


» 

BUM. 

Number of schools ollering^ 

p 

Numlx'rofsi‘h<K>lsofTerliuJ - 

1 

None. 

1/es.H 

than 

one 

unit. 

One 

<a 

three 

units. 

Over 

three 

units. 

State. 

None. 

l/<*5’» 

than 

one 

unit. 

One 

to 

three 

units. 

% 

Over • * 

thn-e 

units. 

ArUotts 

Colorado 

< Illinois 

Indiana 

lotra. 

Kainaa 

V:^ 

mmfoii 

: UantanaAt.,... .t . 

0 

11 

46 

6 

36 

21 

33 

30 

25 

9 

3 

24 
58 
51 
28 
31 
85 
V. 33 
i ‘‘- IS 
. 5 

2 

1 

*25 

2a 

10 

13 

11 

12 

7 

10 

1 

0 

6 

3 

2 

3 

8 

3 

... ’ 

Nebraska. . 

New Mexico 

North D^ota 

Ohio?. 

South D^ota 

Wisconsin, 

Wyoming 

Totol... 

Percentage........ 

25 

3 

78 ; 
10 
60 

22 

3 

22 

: 23 

' 12 
35 
3 

/ 

0 

5 

54 

2 

6 
2 

3 

0 3 

10 ‘ i 

184 

87.9> 

425 
4i. 18 

1ST 

UU8 

36 J 

3.48 1 
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Table 96" shows the offerings in agriculture. No provision what- 
ever fqr the subject is made by 428 schools, or 41.46 per cept; 163, 
or 15.79 per cent, offer one-half unit’s work; 246, or 23.83 per cent, 
offer one unit’s work; 78, or 7.54 per cent, offer two units' work; 
42, ot 4.06 per cent, offer three units’ work; and 75, or 7.26 per cent, 
offer four units’ work. Most of the schools in Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Minnesota include some work of- this kind in their pro- 
grams of study; and approxiiuately half of the schools of Indiana, 
New Mexico, Ohio, and South Dakota give some attention to it. 
Of the States which do provide for the teaching of the subject, 
Minnesota leads all others in the extent of the offerings, 24 schools 
providing a four years' course, and 1 1 others a three years' course. 
Considered from the standpoint of the size of the schools, the tables 
show that 148, or 36.7 per cent, of the large schools; 178, or 68.1 
per cent, of the medium schools; and 137, or 57.3 per cent, of the 
small schools make some -provision for the work. 


Table 96 . — Offerings ui agriculture. 


StRt#*. 


Schools ofTerlne- 


Ariioim 

Colorftdo. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansa.s 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri. V 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Mrxicx).... 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

South Dakota. . 

Wiscon.iIn 

Wyoming 


Total....... 

rerccntagp 


1 '1 
1 None. 1 

On^haif 

unit. 

1 Dnp 
unit. 

Two 

unit.*;. 

Thrw* 

units. 

Pour 

units. 

4 i 

0 

1 1 


J 

1 

0 

f2^ ; 

2 


\ 1 

i 

H4 ■ 

4 

i 21 

\ 21 

i 2 

3 

U 

3 

;• 26 

K 

/ 1 

0 

0 

3.5 

33 

0 

0 1 

1 2 

3 

5 

M 

4 

1 0 

1 

M ; 

S 

' k 

10 


1 li 

20 j 

2 . 

: • 2 

1 

) 11 ! 

1 24 

19 1 

0 i 32 

• 1 1 

i *> ' 

0 


1 

6 

0 1 

1 0 , 


4 ; 

26 

11 

.5 1 

1 H : 

5 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 ^ ' 

0 

17 1 

1 

6 

2 

0 , 

4 

M 1 

.5R 

34 

n 1 

! 4 : 

2 

K : 

1 

•*> 

4 

1 1 ■ 

1 

M i 

12 1 

1 1 

1 

5 ! 

i 

5 [ 


i-__. 

0. 

0 ^ 

0 

42S ' 

m : 

246 

:*t 

42 1 

7' 

41 

1.5.79 : 

' 23. S.3 

:..‘*4 

4.06 

7.36 


Table 97 shows the offerings in cooking. All but 172 schools, or 
16.66 per cent, make, provision of some sort for this subject, 538 
schools, or 52.13 per cent, offering it for one year; 264, or 25,58 per 
cent, offering it for two years; and 58, or 5.62 per cent, offering it for 
a longer period than two years. In MTdiigah, Ohio, and South 
Dakota approximately one-third of the schools do not include the ^ 

S 5rk in the program of s^udief. In Arjzona, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
ta, Montana, New Mexico, Nortft Dakota, and Wyomii^, on the 
other hand, the subject fa to <be found m nearly evpr^ schoofi Every 
large scMool in the association, . except mak^ provision f^r. the 

work, the medium schools, 80 omit the subject,' and of the smc^l 
sohtmls^ not include it \ . . ■ 
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Tahi.k 97. — tn rooktny. 


N'iUmNt of Si'lUXilS 
ntTiTitlC 


SlftUv 1 

1 

Nom*. 

< mr 
iltiiL 

Two 

iinil.s. 

Over 

two 

units. 

.\iizuna. 

0 


i 

0 

Colorado..' — ! 

.5 

22 

1 7 

2 

Illinois 

IK 

ijs 

^.5 

4 

Indiana 

0 

42 

2.5 

5 

Iowa 

3 

S\ 

IX 

1 

Kansas .... 

2 

.36 

21 

.5 

< Michigan 

34 

AH 

28 

2 

Minnesota 

1 

31* 

31 

4 I 

Mi.s.Houri 

13 

20 

X 

2 

Montana 

1 

i 

11 

! 11 

2 : 


Statf. 


Nelirasku 

New Mexico. . • 
North l>akola 

Ohio 

^outh Oakotii. 

Wisconsin 

Wyonilni; 


I'oIhI 

Portrentajrc 


N iinilwT of sfhools 
ofTcrinc 


One i Two 
unit. nmf.''. 


Ovir 

two 

limits. 


ri , 
1 

2t 

6*1 

12 

1i 


ix« 

2 


172 , .itx 2«i l I 
16 tki ; .'^i2 l.H 2'i .1^ .I.62 


Table 9H shows tlio offerings iy sewing. Soniewhat fewer seliools 
make ))rovision for tliis subject than for vooking, though the differ- 
ence is not large. Ail but 219 schools, or 21 .22 j)or rent, iucludi^ souie 
work of the kind; 501, or 48.54 percent, offer a single unit in it; 2.i2, 
or 24.41 per cent, offer two units in it; and 60, or 5.81 per cent, olFer 
three units in it. Every s<‘hool in Arizona and North Dakota makes 
provision for the subject, as do most of the schools in Indiana. 
Kansas, Minni^sota, Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

^ 'r,\HLE %. Ojffrhig:^ innniiiifj. 


i Number of scltoolsolforlnK— 


1 

1 

1 

None. ■ 

1 

h 

One 

unit. 

Two 
, uni^. 

< ) ver 
two 
1 units. 

< 

Arizona 

Colorado 

0 

3 

1 3 

0 

! 1 : 

Nrbraska 

8 

20 


; New Mexico 

IDjffoW 

19 

68 

, 43 


1 .North l>akota 

Iflfl IflFIfl 

8 

40 

25 

\\ 

Ohio 

Iowa 

M 

47 

18 

0 ' 

.South Uakola 

Kansas. . . 

3 

3K 

1 ^4 

2 ! 

; Mscon.sln 1 

MJchlgan 

30 

4.5 

31 

6 

Wyoming j 

Minnoeota, 


» .30 

1 

29 

3 

• Total d 

lllMOiui 

16 

5 

1 3 

Montana 

4 

1 10 

1 

9 

' 2 

Cerccnlagp 








Number of school? off ering- 


Ono 
unit . 


I Two 
I irruls. 


21 

I 

0 

71 

U 

I 


.'13 

3 

??! 

n 

50 

3 


Ovor^ 
two * 
unita. 


0 

0 

1 

2.5 

I 

.5 

tt 


.501 
4K. .54 


252 

24.41 


60 

5.81 


Table 99 shows the offerings in marnial training. The subject is 
not included at all by 223 schools, or 21.60 per cent; 200, or 20.25 
per cent, give one unites work; 358, or 34.69 per cent, give two units' 
work; an(1 155, or 15.01 per cent, give four units’ work. The subject 
is found in nearly every school in Arkona, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
New Mo?tic,o, North Dakota, and Wyoniing, and in three-fourths 
the schools of Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska,*, and South Dakota* Ohio, Michigan, "and Wisconsin, 
. tihough offering the work in many schools, have a greater percentage 
Ilf scho«5te which do not indudo the subject than any of the others* 
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Only 28 large schools in the asscx'iutioii omit tlic subioct from their 
curriciiln. . ^ 

Takcf, !*9. ■ -Oj}'crh\yi \h iufunml trailing. 

y Niimbi^r of -<c)iof)Is oITcring— 

Stale. ' ' i i ■ 


Ariiona 

Colorado 

iiiitiuis & 

Indiana ' 

Iowa. 

Ktinscis 

Minnesota 

Mi.ssmiri 

MoiiUmn 

Nebniskii 

New Mexicx)?. . 
North Oukota 

Ohio 

SouU) Oakotn. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoraiiiff 


Total 

I’ercenlage. 


, -None * . 

One 

Tu u 

■ Three 

Four 

unit . 

' units. 

' iinils. 

iinils. 

1 1 

1 


n 

1 

S 1 

\S 

i 

2 

4 

:s ; 

2.5 

■'* 

S 

30 

12 ! 

1J< 

■ 2K 

1 13 

S 

h : 

17 

1 33 

10 


2 1 

10 

:Vi 

, t.i 1 

5 

32 j 

24 

31 

5 ' 

20 

1 

5 

: 2; 

10 ■ 

23 

i;i 1 

10 

i 

2 

6 

. 

3 

1 .5 

2 

10 

14 . 

22 

1 1'' 

. 0 

3 

0 1 

3 

1 

0 , 

0 

- I i 

10 

1.5 

: 3 , 

1 

'4 1 

3H ; 

32 

y ' 

13 

5 ■ 

t) i 

!■ K 

! 2 i 

3 

26 

2 I 

1 37 

6 . 

21 

2 1 

0 j 

1 .3 ' 

1 <1 

. 0 

1 223 i 

2lM> 

3AS 


155 

' 21.60 1 

20.2.5 

34.69 

>.43 i 

15.01 


Tal)lps 100-104 show the offerings in commercial work. 

In bookkeeping, 189 schools, or 18.31 percent, make no provision 
whatever; 432, or 41 .86 ])'er cent, offer the subjec t for one year; 370, 
or 35.85 }>er cent, offer it for tw^o years; 36, or 3.48 per cent, offer it 
for three years; and only 5, or 0.48 per cent, offer it for four years. 
Mory than three-fourths of the schools, therefore, or 77,71 poV cent, 
offer the subject for a year pr two years. * : 

Tahi.e 100, — 0_/7V’r5i(/.'( //I booHccpittg. 

I ■ - • Number of .schools otter iiip— 


stale. 


None 


Arlionu 

Colorvlo 

Illinois 

Indiana .■*. 

Iowa 

Kanfuvs.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Motitana 

Nebraska, 

Now Mexico 

.North Pakota. . 

Ohio 

South Dakota,.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Pwxxmtage.. 



1 

: One 

1 Two 

Three* 

j Four 


uml. 

! units. 

uniu. 

units. 

0 

i 2 

3 

1 

; 

•6 

1 ' >'* 

1 16. 

0 

0 

IS 

4S 

: 63 

4 

3 

15 

33 

• 29 

2 

0 

10 

; M 

; 21 

1 i 

0 

14 

[ • 25 

2h 

0 ' 

■ * 0 

10 

3H 

59 

5 1 

1 0 

H 

24 

' 34 

1 1 

' 0 

IS 

19 

1.5 

0 I 

0 

1 

H 

14 

2 i 

i 0 

13 

35 

H 

k 1 : 

0 

0 

3 

1 

. 0 

0 

7 


2 

0 

u 

4S 

• 49 

. 48 

19 

3 

9 

9 

a 

0 

0 

12 

58 

22 

0 

0 

0 

» 

3 

3 

0 

0 

180 

433 

870 

36 

5 

.31 

41.88 

35.86 

' 3.48 

mis 


In typewriting, 328 schools, or 3178 per cent, make no offoriiigs; 
407, or 39.43* per cent, provide one unit's work; 272, or 26.35 per cent// . 
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provide two units’ work; 23, or 2.22 per cent, provide three units’ 
work; and only 2 schools, or 0.02 i)cr cent, provide four units’ work. 
Thus the mode of 'the association is one or two units. 

Table 101.— /. 



' 

Numl>er o( srhool .8 olTering- 




State. 

None. 

One { 
unit. 1 

Two 

units. 

Three 
unit. 8 . 1 

Four 

umt.s. 






i 





ArizoDR ' 

0 

3 j 

2 ^ 

r 

l 

0 


0 

(’olof^dQ 4 

8 

12 1 

16 j 



0 

Illlnol® • . 

32 

47 

51 1 


4 


1 

Indiana • • 

28 

38 j 

IS 


0 


0 


33 

12 

23 


7 


1 

Kanua? 

Iti 

1 25 

26 


0 


0 

Michipi^ ■ 

28 

1 67 

25 


2 


0 

tf Innaaota ....* 

W 

1 . 32 

18 


3 


0 

U Issourl - 

20 

21 

9 


•2 

• 

0 

IfoDtana * ■ ■ 

3 


14 


1 


u 

Nebraska 

25 

19 

13 


0 


0 

New Uexico 

1 

1 3 

0 


0 


0 


12 1 15 

3 


0 


% 

O)ij0 

73 

65 

I ^ 


2 

W 

0 


13 

9 

It ^ 


0 


n 



V^lsconsln 

22 

41 

r 28 


1 


u 

Wyoming 

0 

! 3 

■ 

0 


0 



328 

407 

272 

i . 

23 . 


2 

P«rpi*nt lurf^ 

31.78 

39. 43 

26.36 

1 

0. 

“V 


1 


— 

! 




* Stenography is offered in all except 297, or 28.77 per cent of tlsc ’ 
schools;' 278, or 26.93 per cent, offer one unit’s work;. 430, or 41.66 
per cent, offer two units’ work; 25, or 2.42 pef cent, offer three units’ 
work; and 2 schools, or 0.02 per cent, offer four units’ work. Every 
large school except 23 (15 of which are in Ohio) maizes some pre- 
tense at teaching the subject. Among tlie small schools, 132 omit 
it, and among the medium schools, 142 do not include it. 


Taulk Wl. -^Offerings in stenography. 






NiimlHT of schools ofTmnp— 



Rule. 


None. 1 

One 
unit. 1 

Two 

units. 


Four 

units. 


» 

:...! 

■ n! 

«! 

3 ' 

0 

0 


9 

* 

19 

0 

0 

TIttnAla 



28 

25 1 

73 

8 

1 

TnrttuniA - 

24 

26 

29 1 

1 

0 


31 

13 

28 1 

4 

^ n 


20 

16 

31 1 

i \ 


HflrhipATI 

20 

26 


• 4 

0 


12 

25 

27 

3 

0 

Missouri 

21 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 


3 

6 

17 

0 


23 

18 

16 

0 

0 

\ * 4 « • • 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

M/wlSk DabcktA 



13 

11 

6 

0 

0 

OhioT^..% 

63 

.50 

60 

2 

• 

Ottknlft 

12 

8 

4 

0 

'• 0 

• 

18 

25 

<6 

i A 

t 


0 

- 3 

2 


0 


W 

27S 

430 


3 

ParooDtdKe 

• 


^77 

95.93 

41.M 

t43 

0.03 
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In commercial law the figures reveal the following facts: 420 
schools, or 40.69 per cent, do not teach the subject; 559 schools, or 
54.16 per cent, offer it for one-half *ear; and 53 schools, or 5.13 per 
cent, give it a fulf year’s wM)rk. Ae variatioiv in practices in the 
several Statos is not marked. Th^^bbjecl is taught in all the large 
schools except 44. 


Bwl: 


Tabi-W I0;i, OjTcriuftn i\ron}mrrrianan 


.Srhools nilorlnt;- • 


Schools ofTorlnx — 


Arizona — 
Colorado. . . 

Illinois 

Indiana. . , . 

Iowa 

Kan,sa.s 

Michii;aD... 
Mirmosota. 
MLssouri.... 
Montana . . . 


Nono. 

Ont*- j 
half 1 
unit. 

Ono 

unit. 

State. 

.N'onc. 

One- 

half 

^ unit. ' 

One 
unit . 


r 

; .3 

1 

Nebraska 

32 

25 

0 

21 

i 

0 : 

New Mexico 

1 

3 

0 

3.-) 

IM 

® 1 

North Dakota 

1.5 

14 

1 

43 

' 35 

1 ! 

Ohio 


93 

7 

1 27 ' 

34 

15 f 

South Dakota 

11 

13 

0 

: 29 ! 

! 36 

2 i 

Wisconsin 

42 

46 

4 

33 1 

1 71 

■ 

Wvomim; 

1 

2 

3 

23 

41 

19 

* 3 
0 





33 

Total 

i 420 

.559 

53 

' 

15 

3 ; 

1 

PercentaKo 

1 40.69 

.54.16 

5. 13 


In commercial arithmetic no provision for the work is made In 
236 schools, or 22.86 per cent; 459, or 44.47 per cent, offer an amount 
equal to one-half unit; and* 327, or 32.65 per cent, include a full 
year’s co^^rse. Here, again, the variations among the several States 
are^not conspicuouc. There are but 28 of the largo schools which do 
not offer some 0|5portunity to carry forward this branch of study. 

^ Taiji.k 10-1. — Oj[ferings in commrrrUtl urithvit’tir. 



Schools ofTerl 

State. 


One- 1 


None. 

half 1 



nnit. 1 

Arizona 1 

1 

0 

3 

(k)loratlo ' 

' 6 

i: ' 

Illinois 

; 17 

45 . 

Indiana... » 

6 

62 . 

Iowa 

! 24 ' 

33 

Kansas.., 

! 22 , 

21 

Uichigait .A 

! 14 : 

67 

Missouri V 

! ' 29 : 

i: 

Minnesota 

1 - 14*' 

34 

Montana 

1 “i 

* 


One, 


Schools offering — 


^tate. 




Onr 

hair 

unit. 


Nehrostra 

New . . 

Nortli. Wlcota . . 

Ohio 

Sotith Dakota.. 
Wlscoastn. . . . 
'Wyomln)? 


24 

0 : 
13 : 
43 ; 

n I 
12 

1 i 

1_ 


Total i 23fl j <50 

Porcentage .t 22.H6 44.47 


One 

.unit. 


11 

0 

1 

00 

3 

33 

2 


337 

32.65 


Table 105 shows the offerings in normal training. SomTof this 
training as a part of the regular couraes is offered by 410 high schools, 
or 39.72 per cent ^ all.. Something less than five uni^ is offered by 
359, or 34.78 percent; 28, or 2.71 per cent, offer between 5 and 10 unite; ^ 
^6, or 0.58 percent, oflPer something between 10 and 15 units; and 17 
If 64 per cent) offer more than 15 units. The States in which .this. type 
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of work is somewhat conspicuous are Iowa> Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
^ souri, North Dakota, and Nebraska, The States which give little 
recognition to the subject are Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, 
Montana, New Mexico, Ohio, and WLsconsin> With over 400 schools 
teacliing the subject, it is a fair query to raise whether tlie association 
•ought not to include the subject on the lists of units recommended for 
acceptance by colleges. 

Tahle-IOo.- Offerings in normal training. 




N um!>rr of .»irh<Kils olTmnc— 


1 

1 

1 

j Nono. 

Onrhalf 
to five 
units. 

Sis to 
icn units 

Klevrn lo 
lifuvn 
milts ; 

Over flf- 
tvfn 
unit?! 

Arizona 

5 

0 

0 

* 0 1 

1 

Colorado 

V 

9 

0 

0 

u 

Illinois y. 

94 

39 

0 

0 1 

2 

Indiana. 

i TJ 

2 

0 

0 ! 


Iowa : ■ 

I 23 

43 

10 

0 

• d 

Kansas 

4 

62 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan 

99 

1 13 

0 

0 

0 

(MIiumwU 

s 

4:) 

. 28 

1 

S i 

1 

0 

Missouri 

i ^ 

. 0 

0 

Montana 

i 21 

4 

0 

0 

II 

1 

North Dakoto ^ 

1 * 

22 

. 0 

0 

Nebraska 

5 

52 

0 

0 

New Mexico.^ 

- 4 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

Ohio 

I 119 

n 

16 

6 

13 

Sooth Dakota. * ' 

! 16 

8 

0 

0 

(1 

Wbeon^ . 

i ^ 

10 

0 


0 

Wyoming • 

1 3 

2 

0 


‘ (1 

Total 

622 

3.W 


6 

17 

reroentoge . . 

60.27 


^ 2.71 

0.58 

1 64 


•Table 106 shows the offerings in physi^ education. No pretense 
whatever of providing for this traim^ is made by 760 schools, or 
73.64 per cent; 189, or 18.31 percenx/offer the work to the extent of 
59, or 5.71 per cent, give it for a total of two units; 8, 
or 0,77 per cent, offer three uni^^ work, and 16, or 1,55 per cent, 
offer four units’ work; that ii, 'nearly three-fourths of all the 
accredited schools ignOI^ the fatter of systematic physical educa- 
tion, and most of the others g^e it scant attention In this respect 
all the States are nearly equally guilty, as no one of them shows by 
the reports that it has given ^be sqbject much serious consideration, 

/ 
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Table 106. — Offfring$ m physical e/iucation. 


State.' 


Arliona 

Colorado. 

nilQOli 

Iladiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Mlnoesota 

Missouri . . j 

Montana 

North Dakota 

Nebraska 

New Razloo 

Ohio 

South Dakota . . . . 

Wtaoonsin 

WyoiAlnf 

Total 

Percentage • 


Number of schools offwlnf — 


One 

Two : Three 

Four 

None. 

unit. 1 

units. ! units. | 

; units. 

4 

3 1 

0 0 

0 

27 

8 

1 i 0 

• 

80 


7 1 1 

5 

M 


3 ; 0 

0 

55 

14 

5 1 

1 

51 

13 ' 

2 1 1 

0 

86 

16 ' 

7 ' 1 

1 

40 

15 

3 0 

0 

38 

6 

7 1 

0 

16 

5 

3 0 

' 1 

24 

6 

0 0 

1 ^ 

41 

8 

1 7 ' 0 

1 1 

3 

1 

, 0 0 

0 

130 

12 

0 1 

1 * 

18 

4 

2 0 

1 0 

71 

14 

3 ' 2 

2 

3 

3 

1 0 0 

' 0 

780 

180 

1 50 8 

16 

73. M 

18.31 

1 5.71 0.77 

1 55 


Table lO?, which follows, shows that, ekeept for .\rizona, Indiana, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming, the number of academic units offered 
in the t}T>icd accredited school is about 22. The four States men- 
tioned offer a considerably larger number of units. Likewise, except 
for Arizona and Minnesota, which have a relatively large number of 
vocational units, and except for New Mexico, Ohio, and South 
Dakota, which have a relatively small number of vocational units, 
the typical high school offers from 10 to 15 vocational nnits. Except, 
again, Arizona, Indiana, Minnesota, and Wyoming, all of which offer 
(a relatively large number of units .facademjc and vocational!, the 
typical high school provides an offering of about 30 to 37 units of 
work. 


Table \07, —AverSge numbfr of units offered in tf4 echooU of (he several States. 


Bute. 

Aca- 

demic 

units. 

Voca- 

tional 

units. 

AoademkJ, 

andH 

voca-lB 
ttonal 
units 
com- 
bined. ’ 

jAriajpift 

33 

17 

40 ' 

Colorado 

*34 

10 

34 

tniniili 

. 24 

16 

- 39 

Indtana 

20 

13 

41 



23 

13 

34 

KaoMa 

30 

13 

33 

IfiChif^n . A . 

33 

12 

85 

BQnnMOta.. 

23 

18 

40 

Ifinourl 

34 

13 

87 






Aca- 

demic 

units. 

i 

Voca- 

tional 

units. 

23 

14 

19 1 

10 

39 

8 

20 

10 

33 

9 

31 

8 

18 ( 

16 

35 1 

11 

1 



8ute. 


MonUuk 

Nebrtski 

New Mexico. . . 
North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

South DakoU. . 

Wlaeoniln 

Wyomlni 


RaDfe of&oadenUo onlU, 18 to 38. 

BaafeofrooatlODelunlU.StolS. 

Baoieol both aflademlo and voc a tional ooiU. » to 40. 


Academic 

an<l 

voca- 

tional 

com- 

hlnod. 


37 

» 

t7 

30 

33 
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Table 108.— Tocafional work offered in the public schools . 


Numl>©r 


Numl»er of schools offering - 


State. 

ot accred- 
ited 

schools. 

Art. 

Music. 

Agricul- j 
ture. j 

Cooking. 

Sewing.. 

Book- 

keeping. 

1 

Arizona I 

6 

. 6 

6 

. 2 i 

6 

6 

6 

Colorado 1 

36 

16 

Vy 

12 ' 

31 

28 

30 

niinols ' 

136 

.42 

80 

51 

117 

116 

117 

Indiana 

79 

7! 


.38 

73 

71 

64 

loAa 

76 

17 

40 ! 

70 . 

73 

65 

66 

Kansas i 

i 67 

13 

46 : 

64 ' 

65 

64 

53 

Michigan i 

1 112 

55 

70 j 

48 ; 

78 

82 

102 

Minnesota i 

i 67 

31 


47 

66 

62 

50 

Missouri 1 

1' 52 

22 


33 

30 

36 

34 

Montana 

1 25 

12 

1 16 1 

10 : 

24 

21 

24 

Nebraska i 

1 •'>7 

4 

32 ! 

53 

40 

36 

44 

New Mexico t 

4 

1 

I 3 1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

North DakoU 

i 30 

17 

.27 i 

14 i 

30 

30 

23 

Ohio 

IA5 

66 

; 87 1 

m ' 

107 

94 

117 

South Dakota i 

1 24 

H 

> 14 ! 

16 

17 

17 

15 

Wisconsin 

92 

19 

) 32 ; 

34 ! 

77 

78 

80 

W yomlng 

5 

3 

4 ' 

0 : 

4 

4 

$ 

ToUl 

1,032 

443 


605 

860 

813 

843 




Number of srhools offering— 



SUte. 

Stenog- 
1 raphy. 


Commer- 
cial arith- 
metic. 

i Cornmer- 
1 clal law. 

Manual \ 
training. 

Normal 

training. 

! Physical 
; educa- 
1 tloo. 

Arizona 

6 

6 

6 

! 4 

5 

1 

1 

. 2 

Colorado * 

27 

28 

30 ! 15 : 

28 

9 

I 0 

Illinois 

107 

103 

118 

; 100 

U7 

"41 

I 55 

Indiana 

55 

51 

73 

: 37 1 

67 

2 

24 

Iowa 

' 45 

43 

52 

40 

68 ! 

1 S3 

21 

Kansas 

! 

51 

c 45 

> 38 ; 

65 

63 

16 

Michigan 

92 

84 

08 

70 : 

80 

1 13 

i 06 

Minnesota 

1 45 

53 

53 

44 

65 

47 

i5 

Missouri , 

1 31 

32 

23 

1 ' 

30 

28 

m 

Montana 

1 23 

22 

25 

IS ■ 

20 

4 


Nebraska 

3V 

32 

33 

1 « , 

43 

52 

m 

New Mexico. - 

i 3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 , T 

North Dakota 

1 17 

18 

17 

• 15 

20 

22 

6 

Ohio 

1 102 

02 

122 

100 1 

01 ' 

1 46 

' ‘ 26 

South Dakou 

i 12 

11 

1 13 

i 13 1 

10 

8 

6 

Wisconsin *..i 

74 

70 

80 50 

66 

19 

I 21 

Wyoming » 

1 ^ 

5 

4 

1 4 

3 

2 

1 ' * 

Total * 

i 735 ■ 

704 

! 706 

1 613 

809 

409 

1 273 


Table 109 . — Exlenl of offeringB^ 


Subjects. 


Art 

Musk} 

Agriculture 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Menuil tr&lnlng 

Bookkeeping 

tVpewrtUng 

etmcgrepbT 

Oomnief^ lew 

Cotmnercinl uithmetio, 

Normal treinioff 

PhjilaU edaeatilon. . . . 


in \HTctyxtQqes,^ all the Yocntional or nonacadeviie 
subjects. 

Number of schools offering— 


None. 


is. 13 

37.30 
41. M 
16. CO 
31.23 

-a-oo 

18.31 

kS 

40.ee 

33.M 

eo.«7 

.73.04 


One- 

half 

unit. 

One 

unit. 

» Two* 
units. 

Three 

units. 

Four 
: units.' 

T>ess 

than 

oner 

Otw 

to 

three. 

More 

than 

three. 





31 12 
41. 18 

13.95 

18.12 

» 6.78 

la 

. 





15.70 

33.83 
52. 13 
48.54 
20.25 
41.81 
39. « 
36.93 
5. 13 
33.06 

7.54 

35.58 

24.41 

34.69 

35.85 

26.^ 

41.^ 

4.06 
5.63 
i 5.81 
8.43 
3.48 
122 
243 

* 7.28 

1 










*15.01 
.48 
.02 : 
.03 







* 




< 




w 

M.i6 

44.47 

6S4.78 
















list 

5.h 

.n 

l.M 1 









■ 8 (feMr e units. ■ s 

C'llAper ovnt with i to 4 .antts; 171 pekr oemtrOtt 4 to Uk ond S.23 per oeoi ovtr< ID until. 

L ' • ' 
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DIVISION S— MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

The tabulations presented iii this division of the study were made 
irom the data reported on the individual teacher cards. (See sample 
card on pp. 12-13.) This portion of the analyses was the most time 
consuming and, likewise, the most unsatisfactory’ of any of the work 
undertaken. The. total number of teachers giving instruction in the 
North Central Association schools in 1916-17 was 20,090. Many’ 
of th^e, however, failed to fill out the individual report cards at all, 
others obviously did so in a hurried and.- therefore, in a careless and 
inaccurate manner; and still others very evidently’ misunderstood . 
the import of the questions asked and either gave only partial answers, 
or else vague or misleading replies. 

Nevertheless, the cards of approximately 17,000 teachers were 
sufficiently acceptable to constitute the basis for computations; not 
every item on each card was, however, filled in by all these indi- 
viduals: In consequence the totals in the several tables are not 

always the same. Nevertheles.s, the results presented are aci urate, 
in so far as the individual report cards themselves can he accepted 
as accurate. 

As in the other portions of this part of the study, the analyser 
were confined to the reports of teachers in the public schools. 

ADVANCED DEGREES HELD BY TEACHERS. 

Table llOshows.the academic training of the public-school teachers. 
The cards filled out by 16,934 persons were used for the analyses.' 

In the 1,032 public secondary schools accredited by the aasociation 
in 1917 are to be found 71 individuals holding \he degree of doctor 
of philosophy and 1,668 persons possessing, the degree of master of 
arts or master of science. In perc^tages, the figures dre with Ph. D. 
degree, 0.41 per cent; with M. A. or'M. S. degree, 9.85 per cent. 
That is, 10.26 per cent of the teachers hold collegiate degrees of higher 
grade than that ‘of bachelor. ^ 

As would doubtless he expected, Illinois with its 46 large schools 
leads all the States in the number of teaciiers with advanced collep 
degrees, with Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan following in 
order. On a percentage basis, however, the ranking is decidedly 
different. Here Wyoming with only 11 teachers reporting show’s 
18.1 per cemtwith higher degrees, and New, Mexico, with 36 teachere 
reporting, shows ie!4 per cent with higher degrees. ..Then follow 
Missouri, Colorado, Ohio, and Illinois in order. Considered on the 
h oain of B6X, 67 men and 14 women hold the degree of Ph. D., and 874 
men and 794 women the degree of M. A. and M. S. 

no oltempi hnudfto segregate new teachereflora those notlOT, or 
iesSm ought not, ^ pr^ 


• Atad in other the 

t- V, .. • 




iitoU9wed. 
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The number of teachers with the bachelor's degree. is 11,687, or?^ 
69,01 per cent of the total number reporlihg; -Or, stated conversely, 
30.80 per cent of those reporting do not hold a bachelor’s degree. 
This percentage is slightly different from the figures given in Divi- 
sion A of this study, and is due to the difference in the number of 
teachers reporting. Tliere is no great inconsistency in the two sets of 
findings. * - * ; 

The conditions in the several States are likewise not notably at 
variance. The^percentages of teachers with coflegiate degrees range 
from 60.6 per cent in Wisconsin to 79.2 per cent in South Dakpta. 

^he figures in all the tables here presented include the data respect- 
ing old teachers as* well as new, and vocational teachers as well as 
teachers of strictly academic work. Moreover, the fact should be 
kept, in mind that the association never has established the ideal 
of college graduaJioi>«^ a standard requirement either for teachers 
of vocational subjects or for academic teachers who were already 
employed in the giv^ school system when the school was first ac- 
credited. ^ 

Tablk I \0.— Artuietntc training of trttfhrrs. 



Nural>cr 

Number 

Number { 

Per oen* 

Number 

Per cent 


of teach- , 

with 

with M.A. 

with 

with 

with 

Stfttp. 

ere rr- 

Ph. n. 

or M.8. 

higher 

becbolora' 

college 


. iKjrting. ’ 

degree. 

degree, j 

degree. 

degree. 

degree. 

Arlznnn t 







(‘olonido 

599 i 

1 

79 

13 3 

436 

72.8 

Illinois. ; 

i 3,083 j 

*4 

337 . 

11.9 

1.980 

04.9 

Indiana 


6 

181 

10.9 

1.002 

65.6 

Iowa ; 

i 1,244 1 

1 

77 .. 

(1-2 

934. 

, 75.1 

Ktuisaa.t 

! 1.022 

1 

w 

8.9 

744 

^ 73.7 

Michigan 

1 1,S18 

4 

129 

7.3 

l.IW 

64.2 

Minnesota 

1,088 

2 

*j7 , 

9.0 

758 

69.6 

Missouri 

1.1S8 

12 

11.1 

13.8 

756 

66.4 

Montana 

; * 343 

*0 

44 i 

12.8 

245 

71.4 

Nebraska 

M9 

2 

fll ' 

11.4 

485 

88.3 

New BXcxioo 

1 36 

' 2 

4 

16.4 

25 

66.4 

North Dakota 

' 307 

1 

2! ■ 

7.1 

228 

74.2 

Ohio 

1 2. 544 

18 

302 1 

12-8 

1.882 

73.9 

South Dakota 

! 278 

0 

# 2.8 

9.1 

318 

79.2 

Wlsronsiii 

1 1,400 

0 

94 . 

6.7 

849 

60.6 

Wyoming 

n 

0 

2 

18.1 

8 

r 72-7 

TnUl 

Ifl.934 i 

71 

i.«<w 

11,687 


Poroenlagc 

1 0.41 

9.8 1 

10.26^ 

69.01 



> No report?. 

EXTENT OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. • 

Table 111 shows the professional training of teachers. Here again 
the number reporting is 16,934, and includes both academic and voca- 
tional teachers. Of this number, 4,323, or 26.62 per cent, received . ^ 
their professional training in both hormd schools and in depart- 
ments or schools of education in colleges and universities; 4,629, or 
26.74 per. cent, have no credit houis whatever in 'educAtion and may 
fd||y be assumed to be ehthely without systematic institution^ 
king in the sSience -arid art of teachii^; 1,905, or 11.24’ p^ 
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"have had some professional training but less than the amount stand- 
ardized as 11 semester hours; while 10,500f^or 62 per cent, have 
11 or more hours’ credit in education. That is, 73.24 per cent of all 
the teachers reporting, academic and vooitional, have had profes- 
sional training of some kind and to some extent, , 


Table [\\\.—Pro/e8»v>T^l training of teachers. 

Stftie. 

Number 

. toa&era 
reporting. 

Number 
trained 
Id both 
' normal 
school and 
college. 

\ Number 

Number 1 with some : 
without [credit In od- 
cr^it In .ucatton but 
education. less than 
j 11 hours. 

Number 
, with li or 
imore hours 
1 credit In 
’ education. 




i 

Colorado 

lUlnou 

Indiana 

Iowa 

i 590 

3.033 
1 1.537 

1 1.244 

1 1.033 

I.SIR 
1 1.0S8 

343 
549 
3ft 
’ 30f7 
3.544 
, . 275 

1.400 

iff 

«00 

572 

2S2 

244 

505 

179 

315 

98 

149 

14 

85 

475 

67 

391 

i 2 

121 : 98 

876 571 

393 167 

33H 103 

106 ; 70 

534 102 

299 1 131 

382 133 

72 33 

78 29 

. 6 ' 0 

37 25 

91ft 240 

: 40 . 21 

270 ' 132 

1 ' 1 

1,58ft 
007 
803 
78ft 
1.123 
1 658 

A34 
238 
442 
30 
245 
1.388 
214 
998 
9 

Kansas ... 

MlohUan 

IfinsMota - 

Missouri 

Montana. . 

Nabrasica ■ 

New Uaxioo 

Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota . - 

Wisoonnln 

WyominR — 

Total lfl.934 

Percontagc.. — 

1 4,323 

! 2.V 52 

4,529 1,905 

20.74 11.24 

1 

10,500 

02.00 


1 No reports. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF PREPARATION AND SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 

Table 112 shows the extent to which there is correspondence be- 
tween the subjects which teachers prepared themselves especially to 
teach and the subjects which they , are actually teaching. Of the 
16,934 persons whose cards w^^re analyzed, 13,499, or 79,71 per cent, 
were teaching -their academic specialties; 1^911, or 11,28 per cent, 
were not teaching solely (if at all) their academic specialties; and the 
-others, 1,524 persons, di3"n8%Toply to the question. It is a common- 
place statement to say that teachers can not tench what they them- 
selves do not know, and it is reasonable to assume that they do not 
know, in thdlmanner which the ideal demands that they should know, 
unless they have made the subject they teach .a part^o^ their spe- 
cialized . work in collie or normal school. When, therefore, only 
approximately four-fifths of the teachers are teaching the subjects 
" which they prepared themselves to, teach, or, put otherwise, when 
approximately one^tenth or more are teaching subjects which they . 
.positively did not prepare themselves to teach, a large source of 
weakn^, ineffectiveness, aM possibly personal hardship is intro- 
i ^uceid %to the school s^^tem. It is a fair question to raise whether 
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the association ought no^ to make correspondence of the teachers' 
training and of the work the teacher is called upon to do a positive 
standard for future enforcement. 


TAni.K IIJ. • CoTTts pondfTKe of of ocadtTtxic $p€cifilizot^oiis gtw/ of cloitrooTti 

teaching. 



State. ^ 


Number of 
teachers 
reporting. 

Number 
teach Lm; 
'^oademio . 
specialty. 

Number 
not teach. 
ln« academ- 
ic specialty 
(entirely). 

Arisona> 







\XMoniau 

DUnois * 

3 033 

m. 


»6 

Indiana ^ 

* 1*527 

4f fOU 

1 OC9 


349 

163 

Iowa 

1*244 

ip Ao 


Kan jay 

— 


1*022 

974 


190 

Mlchiinin 


r 

1*818 



93 

188 

Mlsaoiiri 1 

1*138 

laOOP 


Mlnnasotu , 

1 088 

wuM 

<klA 


108 

Montunn 

*343 



82 

Nebraska 

36 

l/W 

dW 


27 

New Mexico 

414 

31 

AH 1 


61 

North Ddcota 


3 

Ohio 




43 

333 

Oklabomst 



df MV 

1.862 


OVUiU A^KUIA 

Wisconsin r * . • 

278 

■ 234 


27 

Wyomln* 

1 f 400 
1 1 

1|114 


U4 

Total 

11 

, * 10 


0 


tv ADO 



reroentaee 

IDf 

70 "I 

i,aii 



i 

I 

/V. i I 

11 

1 . 


* No report. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHING INTERESTS. 

Table 113 shows the number of departmentally different subjects 
taught by teachers each day. Only 16,481 persons made reports on 
this specific item. Hence the percentages given are based on that 
number. Of all the teachers/eporting, 78.89 per cent were teaching 
only a single departmental subject or branch; 17.36 per cent were 
teaching two distinct subjects; 3.26 per cent were’A teaching three 
distinct subjects; 0.43 per cent were teaching four distinct subjects; 
and but the, merest fraction of 1 per cent were teaching more than 
four subjecU. 'Oiese figures surely show that teachers in the North 
Central 'Aasociation schools are not required op- allowed to disperse 
their efforts over many diverse fields. Indeed, it may bo questioned 
whether there is sufficient dispersion or variety of work> Concen- 
tration no doubt tends to mastery of content and method, but it may ^ 
likewise tend toward an abridgment of the power of making effective 
intercoirelations. 
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PART m.— NONPUBUC SCHOOLS.* 


In the study of the nonpublic schools the threefold classification 
used in the public schools is not maintained, but the schools are 
divided into four types according to the general character of the 
schools. These four types are: Private high schools, military liigh 
schools, preparatory high schools, and parochial high schools. High 
schools attached to higher institutions of learning are classed as 
preparatory schools. 

Table 1 14 shows that there are 87 nonpublic schools accrediifcd by 
the association. Of these, 27 are private schools, 6 arc military, 47 
arc preparatory, and 5 are parochial. That is, the number of ac- 
credited nonpublic schools is only one-twelfth the number of the 
accredited public schools. Chart XXXVII shpws the dis^ibution of 
the nonpublic schools by types. 

Nearly one-third of the accredited nonpublic schools arc located in 
Illinois, and, with one exception, these are cither preparatory or 
private; Missouri and Ohio have, respectively, 11 and 10 accredited, 
nonpublic schools ; Michigan, Nebraska, and Wisconsin havefourschools 
(*ach; while four States, Arizona, New Mexico, Montana, and Wyom- 
ing, have no such schools accredited. Chart XXXVIII shows the 
distribution of the nonpublic schools by States. 


Table 1H. — Nuvibfr aTxd typen of nonpublic schooU. 


State^ 


Arizona 

(\>i(irado 

Illinois 

liuUaua 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

MimiosoU 

Missouri 

Montana 

North nakota . 

Nebraska 

New Mexico. . . 

Ohio 

South Pakota . 

Wisoomin 

Wyoming 

Total.-.. 


Private. 

UiUtary. 

Prepara- 

tory. 

Paro- 

chial. 

1 Total. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

0 

0 
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PUPILS. 


Table 115 shows that the nonpublic schools enroll 12,355 pupils, of 
whom 60.25 per cent, or 7,472, are hoys and^9.75 t>or cent, or 4,889, 
are girls. In the preparatory schools the boys oxcoecl the girls, and 
in parochial and private schools the girls exceed the hoys. The aver- 
age military school enrolls 221 pupils; the average preparatory school 
enrolls 96 girls and 46 hoys, or 143 pupils; the average private school 
enrolls 53 boys and 85 girls, or l38 pupils; and the average parocliial 
school enrolls 14 hoys and 48 girls, or 62 pupils. If the standards for 
making the threefold division of the public schools were applied to 

4 



Chabt XXXVII.-Number ana typos of nonpubUi- schools: (a) preparatory; (6) private; (c) miUlary; • 

(d) parochial. 


the nonpublic schools, the private, preparatory, and parocliial schools 
^ would fall into tiie class of the small high schools, and the military 
schools into the of the raediuih^®!zod schools. The total enroll- 
ment, of the noiipublic schools is less tl^an 1 per cent of the. enroll- 
ment of the fresrunan or firstly ear class in the public schools. The 
fact that the military schools enroll only boys \yould increase the 
percentage of enrollment for boys, but exclusive of those schools 
the enrollment for boys still exceeds the enrollment for girls by 13,2 
pbr cent, the percentages being, for boys 56,6 per cent, for girls 43.4 
per cent, ^ 
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Table 116 shows the distribution of pupils among the four* years 
or classes of nonpublic high schools. Expressed in percentages, they 
are: 22.4 per cent of the enrollment of the nonpublic school pupils 
are in the fourth year, 25.2 per cent in the third year, 24.7 per cent 
in the second year, and 27*7 per cent in the first year. Compared 
witli the public^chpol enrollment, the distribution is-less marked. 
Tlie difference in the percentages of enrollment of the fii^st and 
fourth years of the nonpublic schools is but 5.3, while for the public 
school there is a loss of 22.9 per cent from the first to the fourth year. 

In the year 1916 tlu> nonpublic schools graduated 2,535 pvpils. 
Of these, 59.9 per cent wore boys and 40. 1 per cent were girls. These 
percentages are almost exactly the reverse of tlio percentages for the 
public schools, where the figures are: Boys graduating, 41^9 per 
cent; girls graduating, 58.1 per cent. Moreover, of Uiosc thus gradu- 
ating, 1,460, or<57. 6 percent, entered institutions of higher learning the 
succeeding autumn, whereas among the graduates of tlic public 
schools of the same year only 38.1 per cent continued their syst<‘m- 
atic school work immediately. In the ndfepublic schools the 
number of pupils graduating in 1916 was 20.4 piMiiL'nt of the entire 
enrollment, whUe in the public schools the number ofpu pils graduating 
this same year was but 13.9 per cent of the total, enrollment. 

•Tablr 117. —.WmW tt/ profhtnles in rjl6 and nnmhtr of ^n^dno\a aUrndimj iusti- 
hUwnjt of high.fr Uarning in the fall of 19 1 (k 
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TEACHERS. 

Table 118 reveals the fact that ^he total number of teachere in the 
, 87 nonpublic schools is 1,175, or an average of 1J.5 teachers per 
school. The typical public school employs 17.6 teachers. More 
than one-half of the teachers of the nonpublic scTiools are employed 
in the preparatory schools; ono-third are in the private schools, 
while the military and parochial schools employ hut 12.2 per cent 
of the total number.' As to sox, th^ men exceed the vt'omen; but if 
the teachers of the military schools are excluded, then the per-: 
centages are 50 per cent for men and 50 per cent for women. ■ WKether 
the ,te&0her8 of the military schools ar® excluded or not, the fm 
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remains that the nonpublic schools employ a larger percentage of 
men than do the public schools, the figures beirig; Public schools, 
men, 38.25 per cent; nonpriblic schools^ (including military schools), 
then, 54.3 per cent; excluding military schools, 50 per cent. 
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Tahle 118.— M/mW 0/ tr(Tchcr$ employed iii the ^Htriovs types 0/ nonpublic schools 
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ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL TEACHERS, 

Table 119 shows that the typical private schoor employs 9.3 aca- 
demic teachers and 4.2 vocational teachers; the typical military 
* school employs 13.1 academic teachers and 3.5 vocational teachers; 
the typical preparatory school en ploys 10.5 academic teachers and 
3.2 vocational teachers; and the typical parochial school employs 
5.8 academic teachers and 2.8 vocational teachers. The typical non- 
public school, therefore, employs 10 academic teachers and 3,5 voca- 


15 


20 
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CBA«T XL.-Aveni«o namb«r of teachers per achool. Dark porttoo^ tn.iiraJc acadcmir teachers: 
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CBidn XLI.— Average number of teacheia, by aexos, In the noopubUc anri public schools. Dark 
portions indicate men; ontlined portl<ms indicate women. 
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Chaet XLTI. Percentages of mon and women teacbore in the nonpubUc and public schools. Dark 

portimis tndicflte men; ootUned portions indicate women. 

tionol teachere. The typical puMic school employs 12 academic 
teachers and 6.6 vocational teachers, ^ • 

By comparing these %ures witli the enrollment fi*guros of the 
several types of schoolB, the further fact is brought out that in tho 
public schools there is, on the average, one teacher to every 20.8 
pupils, whereas in the nonpublic schools there is one teacher for every 
group of 10.6 pupils. 'Within the group of nonpublic schools them- 
selves the military and parochial schools sho# interesting departures 
froSp^ nonpuhlic^achoora norm,^ sinpo the typical mihtary achool 
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employs one teacher for every IS pupils and the typical parochial 
school one teacher for every 7 pTipUs. 

Tabi.k 119. — .\Hmbrr of aca^mvic and vocaiiotut^ ffarh^ m variot{^*typfi of nonpublic 

ichooU. \ 
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PiTcontages: Vocational toachore. 2T>.8 per cent ; academic teachers. 74.2 per cent. 

Of the total number of teachers in the nonpublic schools, 872, or 
74.2 per cent, are academic teachers, and 303, or 25.8 per cent, are 
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Cii iRt XLIII.— Pfroeota^ <rf academic and vocati<jml teachers In tho noapObUcand puWic ac'aools. 
Dark portitais Indicate academic teachers; ootUned port loiu Indicate vocational teaebeni. 

vocational, while for the pubjiic schools the percentages are 67.36 per' 
cent for aca'demio teachers 32,64 per cent for vocational. Tlie 
highest petcentagc of vocational teachers is found in the parochial 
schools, and the^ largest pcrceiitkge of academic teachers are in the' 
military schools. The percentage of academic teachers (on the pri- 
vate, milit&ry, jpreparatory, and parochial schools are, respectively, 
68.8, 79,1, 76.8, and 65.1 percent. In every case except the pa;x)chiai 
schools, they exceed the percentage of academic teachers for 
public schools. .' ^ j 

NEW TEACHERS. 

of tlie total* number of teachers of the nonpublic schools, 290, or 
24.7 per cent, were new to the system in. 1916. Of these, 203, or 70» 
per cent, were academic teachers, and 87, or 30 per cent, were vocv 
tional teachers.. These pemnUges are slightly below 'those for Uie.. 
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public schools. Speaking in terms of the aferage number of new 
teachers per school, the nonpublic schools have 3.3 new teachers per 
school; the public, 4.5 new teachers per school. It is evident from 
a comparisoiyof the tables of new teachers for the nonpublic and pub- 
lic schools that the shifting of teachers each year is practically the 
same, but that the shift is greater among the teachers of academic 
.subjects in the nonpublic schools. 

The number of new academic teachers without college degrees is 
very .small, being but 5.3 per cent of the total number of new aca- 
demic teachers and only 1.2 per cent of the entire corps of academic 
teachers. These percentages differ but slightly from those for the 
public schools. The per cent of academic teachers without any pre- 
vious teaching is greater for the. public schools, than for the non- 
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Chart XI.»V. — Percentage of aDnoal ahilUngs of teachers. Dark porlions indicate porcent^e i»f new 
^ teachers: outitoad indteato peroeiitaga of not new teachen. 

public schools, a fact which would indicate that the public schools 
are recruiting more new teachers than the nonpublic schools. On the 
other hand, the nonpublic schools are employing more new teachers 
without 11 hours of professional study than are the public schdbls, 
21.6 per cent of the new academic teachers not having had 11 hours 
of professional study, while for the public schools the percentage is 
hut 12.3 per cent. 

More than half (52.4 per cent) of the vocational teachers of the 
nonpublic schools are college graduates, while only 40.1 per cent of 
the vocational teachers of the public schools are college graduates. 
The subjects they teach, named in order of instances, are industrial 
subjects, art, science, physical education, and commercial subjects. 
For t^e public schools the industrial and conmercial subjects lead. 
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Table 120. — TVatntn; and exptriUj^te of academic teachfr$. 
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Chart XLVII.-Profesrional trainlns of teachenL I>Rrk portions iiKilcate percentage hating n hoam or 

more; dotted portioos, Im than ll hoars; oatUned portions, none. 

The preceding tables show that the nonpublic schools have 4.3 
per cent of their academic teachers who teach more than the number 
of periods per week approved by the North Central Association; 
nevertheless, in this respect, the violations of standards by the. non- 
public schools are somewhat less than that of the public schools, which 
have 9^25 per cent of their academic teachers teaching more i^ftn 36 
periods per week. 

The nonpublic schools likewise have a total of 103 clasm, which 
are oversize. Of these, 77 are found m the preparatory schools, 26 
in the private schools, 1 in the military schools, and none in Uie 
parochitd schools. ~ 
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EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS. 

More than one-half of the nonpuhlic school teache^ have had more 
than 6 years’ experience, and over 25 per cent have had over 15 
years’ experience. The private schools lead in the percentage of 
most experienced teachers, having 67.1 per cent of them with over 6 
years’ experience, and nearly half of them with M^than 15 years 
experience. The percentages of teachers with ^expenence, anti 
with 1 to 3 years’ experience, differ hut slightly t%m those for the 
public schools. Chart XLVIII shows the percentages of experienced 
teachers in the various nonpuhlic schools. 
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Tablb 121. — Summari/ nj /acts respecting the teaching experience o/tca<^s. 
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SALARIES. 


The nonpublic schools have the largest per cent of high-ealaried 
teachers, but as Table 121 shows that they have had on afl average 
more 'years; <4 experience in teaching, thM iact is not si^rising, 
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since increase in salary and number of years' experience in teaching 
usually correlate highly. More than half of the non public-school 
teachers are receiving more than $1,200, and about one-third of these 
receive over $1,800. Among the vocational teachers of the non- 
puhlic schools the salaries are much lower than those of the academic 
teachers. A larger per cent of vocational teachers are receiving 
salaries under $675 than Is true of the academic teachers; while a 
smaller per cent are reconnng $1,800 salaries. This is also true for 
the public schools. 

> 
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Chart X LI X . Sslarics of academic teachers (In perMnlagcs). Dark portions indicate ealarv of 11,300 to 
11,799: checkered portions indicate salary of $900 to 11,199: ehadwl portions indicate salary of $075 to 
pm: dnMc i portions indicate salary wot $l,sfto: outlined pprtloas indicate wlary under $G75. 
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ACADEMIC TRAINING. 


Tables 123-126 were compUed from the individual teacher cards. 
However, all the teachers were not represented, and in interpieting 
the percentages given, one must bear kt mind that they are ba^ on 
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the actual number of teachers reporting. Of the total number of 
teachers^ 76.2 per cent reported. 

Of the teachers of the nonpublic schools, 70.4 per dbnt hold college 
degrees; 46 per cent of the entire number who reported hold 
bachelor's degrees; 22.6 pdr cent hold master's degrees; and 1!7 per 
cent hold doctor's degrees. A larger j^rcentage of teachers in the 
nonpublic schools hold masters' oj^doc tor's degrees than is true of 
the public schools, but fewer hold bachelor’s degrees. Of the teachers 
in the nonpublic schools, 30 per cent are without college degrees, 
while only 20 per cent are without college degrees in the public 
schools. As to the per cent of teachers with both college and normal 
training, the numbers differ but slightly for the two systems of schools, 
about ono-fourth of the teachers in both cases having had both kinds 
of training. 

Tabl^ 12,'^. — .4ro/frynV training of traders In nonpiihlir srhoots.^ 


Stales. 

1 

Bchoob 

"KT 

Teach- 
ers ro* 
porting. 

1 

Number ' 
with Ph. r. 
dt^ee. 

Number* 
with M. A. 1 
orM.8. 
degree. 

Numl>er 
with , 

bachelor *.s ' 
d^ee. 

Tofol 
or hi 

with be 
ipher dc 

Worn* 
rn. 1 

u'helor 

gn^c. 

.Men. 

Wom- 

en. 

Men. 

M’om-i 
cn. j 

jMen. 

W'ora*l 
cn. ] 

.Mu) 

Total. 

Colorado 

1 

25 

1 

0 : 

1 

3 

< ! 

' 9 

G 

12 . 

18 

Ililoois 

27 

m 

G 

3 1 

M 

..30 ' 

1 k3 


147 

119 1 

1 206 

Iowa 

2 

Id 

0 


0 

•t 

3 

» 10 

3 

n 1 

17 

KanAs 

C 

m 

0* 


11 

7 

13 

16 

24 

23 1 

1 47 

Michigan 

0 

31 

0 

0 

3 

2 

8 

5 

11 

7 

18 

MIodoroU 

2 

25 

0 

0 1 

1 

7 

3 

8 

1 

1.'» 1 


Miaouii 

11 

IIG 

0 

0 1 

10 

11 

20 j 

I 46 

30 

.»7 1 

1 H7 : 

Nebraska . 

5 

5S 

0 

1 

'} 

14 

13 1 

^ 12 


27 

45 ! 

North Dakota 

2 

30 

0 

0 

9 

1 

H 

7 

‘ 17 

H 

25 ' 

Ohio 

8 

7ii 

2 

0 

13 

3 

27 

4 

1 •‘2 


49 

South Dakota 

) 

12 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

G 

1 0 

i> 

9 

Wisconsin 

5 

67 

2 

0 

3 

7 

13 

12 

l-_l" 

19 

-37 

ToUl 

78 

904 

11 

1 5 

114 

91 

195 

221 ; 

1 320 

317 

'037 




j 

. 77 

2 

2.G 

4( 

).0 



7a4 

1 

J ••••.. . . 







1 
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* tndUuia reports Ate missing and two schools e»ch from Nebraska, OWo and Wisconsin, and one from 
lO^lgaa did not report. » 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 



Table 124 shows the professional training of teachers. It is evi- 
dent that the public-school teachers are better trained professionally 
than are the teachers of the nonpublic schools. 

Table 125 shows that the teachers of the nonpublic schools are, 
for the meet part, teaching the subjects in which they specialized at 
college. But 10.7 per cent fail in tWs respect. In the public schools, 
79.71 per cent only are teaching their academic specialty. 

Whether teachers, as a rule, teach severM subjects in the non- 
piibBc schools is told by Table 126. Here it is seen that 82.6 per cent 
teiich but on§ subject, 12.3T per cent teach ^wo subjects, and only 
^.2 ^|>,,cent t^ch^more ihnn three subjeQ^^ 
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Table VIA .^ProJtMtionaX training of all teachert in nanpublic $ehooU, academic and 

xHMxUumal.^ 


Stat«. 


Colorado 

UHnols 

Iowa 

Michivao 

Uinno^iB 

Missouri 

Nebmka. 

North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

8<wth Dakota . . 
wlscoasin 


Total 

PercentoKc. 


* lodiaxia report missing, as woU as 


Teachers 

reporting. 

Number 
treined In 
both nor- 
mal school 
and 

college. 

Number 
without 
credit In 
education. 

1 Number 

, with less 
thanll 
hours In 
eduoatloc. 

Number 
with 11 
hours or 
. more in 
education. 

2A 

8 

5 

3 

16 

383 

78 

194 

71 

118 

19 

9 

6 

0 

13 

5i 

16 

21 

6 

27 

31 

10 

16 

2 

13 

23 

3 

2 

2 

19 

no 

31 

&5 

12 

43 

58 

26 

8 

6 

44 

30 

10 

10 

3 

17 

85 

30 

37 

15 

34 

12 

2 

7 

3 

2 

57 

10 

20 

8 

29 

SK7 

233 

381 

131 

375 


2C.3 

42.9 

14.8 

1 42.3 


ono or two schools from Nebraska. Ohio. Wiscoosin.ano Xflchigan. 



Chart U.-Dcpartmonta ly difforont subjecta taught by taachers dally. Dark porlloaa Indicata per- 
ocDlagol^rhlng oncHubjjct; dotted porttoa5,two subjects; outliiwl porUtma, throe or more iwhjocta 


T.Am.K 12.^.— rorr/'.*;>,;nrf/*nr<’ of subjects of academic specializalions and of claseroom 

' teaching.^ 




Colorado 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kaztsas 

Michigan 

Minnenota 

kCssoori. 

Nebraska. 

Norta Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota.... 
Wisconsin 

Total 

PftroeDtatn.. 


Stale. 


Number of 
teachers 
reporting. 

Number 

teaching 

academic 

Si>eclaltien 

Number 

not 

teaching 

academio 

speclalUea. 

23 

20 

a 

333 

283 

50 

19 

17 

2 

53 

51 

2 

29 

27 

2 

23 

23 

0 

1(8 

100 

8 

53 

52 

1 

30 

28 

2 

63 

51 

12 

12 

12 

0 

* 50 

47 

3 

796, 

711 

85 


89.3 

10.7 


> Seefootoota to Table IM. 
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Table — Nuviber of deparimentally different subjects taiiyht by tencfur.i daily 


Slattr . 

One 

subjwt. 

1'wo 

subjects. 

Thrw or 
more 1 
subjects. 

Colorado 

19 

5 

0 

Illinois 

307 

43 

2 

Iowa 

. n 

2 

1 

Kansas 

&3 

1 

1 

MlchUon 

21 

1 0 

\ 

Minnesota 

15 

2 

\ 0 1 

Missouri 

no 

0 

1 0 ; 

North l^kotn 

2.3 

3 

: 1 ! 


» Sec fooinotc to Table 124. 



One ^ 
^uljjeit. 

Two 

subjects. 

Three or 
more 
subjecta. 





Nebraska .... 

22 

19 

17 

Ohio 

] 32 

i 20 

u 

South lbikoti\ 

12 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

5.3 

I 1 

I 0 

1 Total 

1 102 

1 

lerivtuunw*..'. 

! 

1 8Zf> 

1 


! 5.2 


* l’crronHtrt -3 U.iso.l on numiK'r rc{>orUne. 

LIBRARIES. 


Table 127 gives t)i|| data respecting libraries in nonpublic schools. 
These schools have an average of 7,075 volumes ]>cr school, and 
spend annually $54S to maintain each library. The j)ublic schools 
have but 2,304 volumes '\>cr school, and s*i>end annually only $221.43 
for maintenance. 

Table 127 . Xumbrr of votnmrs in the librarici^md ar?nf/n^ erpcnfrdnnsfor library hml'S, 


Types o( school. 

Number 
ol schools- 

\'olnmcs 

inlibnuics. 

Annual 
r X ) >end4- 
lures. 

A V crape 
number 
volumes 
[>cr school. 

Averaeo 

cxiKjndl* i 

lures iicr i 

year. j 

IMynle schools 

29 

82,121 

S8,0T5 

2,933 

S309 

iTepvutoiy scliooLs • . 

47 

40t>, G25 

37,181 

I0,6t4l 

791 

MUttery schools 

0 

14,5.50 

950 

2,425 

15H 

rorocblal scl^pob 

5 

22,227 

950 

<A.JkA& 

320 





Total 

Hi 

r»l0, 523 

1 

1 47,740 

T.075 

1 540 
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VALUE OF EQUIPMENT. 


Table 128 gives the value of the material eiiuipment various 
sorts. The comparisons are based on the average Value per school. 

In physics, chemistry, biology, and manual training the average 
value of equipments per school is $1,348, $1,102, $1,109, and $885, 
respectively, as compared with $1,099, $808, $448, and $2,829 for I 

the public schools. Except in manual training, the eejuipment is 
more elaborate in the non public schools. Apparently the non public 
schools are not stressing manual training. t 

In cooking and sowing the average value of eejuipment is $462 
and $155, respectively, as compared vith $668 and $306 for the public 
schools. The military schools, are excluded because they do not, 
teach this work. With respect to cooking md sewing, the public , 
schools have pfoportion/itely better equipments. 

The same holds true when comparing the average value of equip- 
menu commerce and maps and charts, the figures being $448 
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and Si 26, respectively, for the nonpublic schooia and $792 and $162 
for the public schools. 

In physical geography' the average vahie of e(|uipment is nearly 
the same for the nonpublic and public schools. As for agriculture, 
evidently the subject has not yet found its way e.xtensively' into the 
nonpubhc schools, for very little data concerning it were found in 
the reports. ' 

With respect to data concerning the value of gymnasium^ and 
playgrounds, startling facts are revealed. The ncmpublic schools 
have an average value of 825,224-per school for gymnasiums and 
playgrounds, against $6,426 for the public'schools. The total value” 
of gynuiasiums and playgrounds in the nonpublic schools is $1 ,942,226, 
tffe military schools having gymnasium and jilayground equipments 
equivalent to (he total value of all other types put together. 

The total value of the entire school plant, buildings and grounds, 
reaches the huge sum of $16,329,957 for the 77 nonpublic school^ 
reporting in tliis instance. This sum is 12.5 per cent of the entire 
valuation of the public schools ($130,443,348), though the number of 
schools reporting is but 7.4 per cent of the number of public schools. 
Speifkmg in averages per school, the value of the entile plant for 
nonjiublic schools is $209,358, against $126,398 for the public schools. 

Ingcneral,it can be said, speaking relatively, the nonpublic schools 
repri^ent more capital investment, wnth better equipments^ in 
physics, chemistry, biology, and especially in gymnasiums ahd 
playgrounds, but in manual training, sewing, cool^, commercial 
work, and maps’and charts the public schools have better equipments. 
Ilo'wcver, one should bear in mind that the average number of pupils 
per teacher in the nonpublic schools is only half of that of the* public 
schools. This fact tends to decrease the “average value per school,” . 
but to increase -the “per capita” value of equipment. On such a 
basis, the nonpublic schools W'o.uld have the advantage. Chart LII 
is a comparative representation of average value of "equipments in 
the nonpubhc and public schools, omitting representation of gvni, 
nasiums and plf\ygrounds. 


TabLK 128.— o / areragf mliif (per school) for xariou* equipment,. 


Kinds o( equlpmont. 

1 

' rrt\'Bte 
1 ac hoots. 

u 

1 MlUtary 
i schools. 

I Preparatory 
J schools. 

T*vochial 

schools. 

Allnonpuh- 

licsolurals. 

Physics. . . .• 

Chemistry 

OioJoffy 

Mamial training ^ 

OooWn* ■ , 

1 

' SI, 222 

972 
M2 
' 350 
22»l 
08 
230 

no 

109 

8.M0 

168,760 

$475 

400 

100 

1,316 

SI, 560 
1,277 : 
1,190 
1,150 
588 
181 
529 
108 
158 
80,958 
216,282 

son' 

1,040 

3,171 

100 

253 

190 

550 

64 

96 

2,000 

155,606 

SI, 348 
1,103 
1,100 
885 

448 

too 
135^ 
25, 2M 
309,358 

Sewing 


Commercial ; 

Physical googrephy 

Mips snaohSrts. . . . 

myiroands uid gymnaatum. . . 
plant 

50 

70 

68.833 

350.166 
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Mapsand^^ I ^ ^ 


ohansi 


PhTBloajH 

CaograptiyH 

□ 


162 

IC9’ 
1 02 
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OFFERINGS IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 

.V study of Table 120 .shows t hat four neademic subjects are offered 
hy all of the nonpublic schools, namely, English, algebra, geometry 
and Latin, which, with the exception of Latin, is true of the public 
schools. Gcnnan riuilvs next to the subjects mentioned nliove, heiiif'. 
found in 06.5 per cent of the nonpublic schools, wdieroas French is 



CiiART LIIl.— .\ra4omlo oTTpHng^ (In 


pererntagr^). Hark portions indicate non pnldic school: dotted 
poflloivs, public achoolA. 


taught in but 6^9 per cent of tho noiipublic schools. The languages 
ofTor^, arranged with respect to tho largest percentage of schools 
olToring them, is as follows: Latin first, German second, Spanish third, 
^ French fourth, and Greek fifth. The same order holds for the public 
schools. However, a much lai^er per cent of nonpublic schools offer 
Greek, 36*5 per cent of them giving opportunity for tho study of this 
127231*— 20 ^ 
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language, while in the p^uhlir schools the percentage is hut 3.59 ]>er 
cent. General science is offered by only 9.7 j)er cent of the lumpuhlic, 
schools, but is found in more than half of the public schools. The 
subjects found in the nonpublic schools .arranged according to rank 
on a percentage basis are os follows: English, algebra, geometry, and* 
Latin lenxling; followed by German, ancient liistory, United Slates 
history and civics, physics, chemistry, medieval and modern history, 
botany, English history, physical geography, trigonometry, pliysiol- 
og\% Spanish, French, Greek, public speaking, zoology, economy, and W 
general science. Chart LlII shows the extent to whi<*h these snh- 
jo<’ts are <»ffere<l. v ^ ' 

Tahi.k 120. Acadetfiir iurricular (offerings, ^ pm> nftiftrs, in thr jtnnpuitllr srhoni-i. 


Vrrr#*ntnpf‘s of 'if;hooIs otTfrinj:. nIUt^. 


.■>uhji*c1s. 


English ' 

Latin 

Greek - . 

Oominn • 

French 

Ancienl ttu^tory . 

Medieval and modorn history. 


0.0 
.0 
63.5 

3 5 
37.1 
61.8 

4 6 
30.3 

English history I 43. 0 

.\raerlcau hLstory and civus j K. 3 

Algebra. 1. .0 

Geometry | ■ 0 

Trigonometry ' -55. S 

.Vhysies \ HO 

Chemistry. . . . , i 21 7 

Botany i 3*^-3 

Zoology I 

Biology ’ : 7». 2 

Bhysfoiogy* h 

rhysleiil gtmgraphy .'d . 3 

General (w*i one o . so. 3 

Eoonomica | 7.'> 0 

Public speaking : ' 0.'». 3 


OtM*- 

hair 

unit . 


one 1 and , l‘wn 
unit. toni' hnP unit.'- 
■ unit-. : 


I I 

: Two I 

and j I 

nnv-halt units. I 
unit'). 


. 1 . 


5.« 

4.6 
1 0.5 


20.9 
22.0 
IB. 5 
.33.6 
31. ft 
8.1 
20.9 
23.0 


8.1 I. 
89.3 I. 

65. 1 [. 
46.5 I 

73.1 ^ 
4.7 I 

is ft . 


3(i. .> I 

1 . 
1 . 

3 


in. 7 
2:1 3 
Nl t I 


J<\.2 
71.9 
40 7 ! 
s 1 
3.3 1 
10 4 ' 

I. 5 1 

II . 6 1 
3 5 

10.4 , 


3 6 I 
3 4 


I-OMI 

unit- 


^l ;t 
ss 4 


* Three school- nilur work lo geology and i^lsorloIoRv. 

/ OFFERINGS IN VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 

It is evident from Table 130 that the offerings in vocational suhjecis 
are small, and in c4)inparison with the public, scliools very small. Tn 
only one subject -physical education - do the nonpuhlic schools liave 
a larger percentage of offerings aiid this is slight. Tn all other voca- 
tional subjects the public schools Hav§ a larger percentage of offerings 
and in some cases over three times as large. This last Btateniont is 
true of manual training and commercial arithmetic. The noftpuhlic 
schools are much more academic than the public scliools and seemingly 
H^we much more conservative in introducing the newer vocational sul>- 
jects. Chart LTV shows the offerings of vocationar subjects in 
^aphical form. On an average the nonpublic sohool^>ffor 25,3 units 
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of academic subjects and only 5 xmits of vocational subjects. Table 
131 skews the percentages of offerings in academic and vocational^ 
subjects, in the various types of nonpublic schools. 


. Table 130 . — Vocational nirriculnr offerings , in pcrceniaqes , 'in thf ncmpublir 



Table 131 .- numferr of acadt^iic and lorafionol nniis nffmd m rarh tfji » 

non } whli (' schools . 


1 


T> p« of srhool. 


Number of Number of 
academic | ^^)catioJUil 
uniU. units. 


Total 
numl)er 
of units. 


IVrocntagp ' ren.'cninjrr 
: of of 

I acadonili' vomtuinal 

nnils. unit'. 


Private school 

lUitary {school 

Preparatory school . 
Parochial school . 
AIltyj>»*s 


26.5 

30.fi 

24.1 


25.3 


5.0 

7.3 

4.7 

fi.8 

5.0 



,31.5 
37 S 
S.8 
30.3 
30 4 ' 


1 


M. I 
fO.7 
W.6 I 
81.2 
K3 4 


15 ) 

16 3 
It* 4 
IS N 
16.0 
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PAftT IV.— GENERAL SUMMARY. 


t The North Central Association at the time of this study (1917) 
comprises 18 States and accredits 87 uonpublic secondary schools 
and 1,078 public secondary schools. Of the public schools 1,032 are 
considered in this study. Of these, 234 are large schools (enroll- .. 
meat over 450), 239 are small schools (enrollment not to exceed 150), 
and 559 are medhun schools (enrolment 151 to 450). ^Thcsti 1,119 
schools (1,032 public and 87 nonpublic) enroll 389,863 pupils, .or an 
average of 348 per school. Of these pupils, 213,149 are girls and • 
176,716 are boys, being ^ excess of 36,433 girls, or an average 
exce^ss of 33 per school. Divided bj" classes, 142, 668,. or 37.72 per 
eejit of the entire enrollment, are freshmen; 102,438, or 27.08 per 
cent, aresophmores; 74,057, or 19.58 j7er ^eiit, are juniors; and 59,038, 
or 15.61 per cent, are seniors. 

Taking the puhhc schools by themselves, the, study shows: Boys 
enrolled equal 44.8 per cent; girls enrolled equal 55.2 per cent. , 
The large schools enroll 55.76 per cent of the entire humbep of pupils 
in North Central Schools; the medium shools, 37.19 per cent; and 
the small schools, 7.05 per cent. The ratio of teachers to pupils is 
^proxiraately* 1 to something between 16 and 25. The number 
o5 graduates in 1916 was 52,416, or 13.88 per cent of the entire 
enrollment. Of this number, 20,201 persons, or 38.50 per cent, 
Entered iustitutioas of higher learning the following autumn. Of the 
enrollment of 377,484 pupils, 51,913, or 13.75 per cent, are uot^ 
residents of the parti(?!ular school district in which they are aflending , 
school. 

Concerning the teachers in the public schools, the study sho\^*B 
the numbers to be: Men 6,916 (38.25 per cent); womeii 11,163 
(61.75 per cent); academic 12,420 (67.36 per cent); vocational 6,007 
(32.64 per cent). Of these, 2,982 academic tqachers, or 24.04 per 
cent, and 1,747 vocational teachers, or 29.08 per cent, were hew to 
the given system the year h\ which^e data for .this atudy were 
collected. Of the 2,982 new academic teachers, 149, or 4.9^ per 
cent, are lacking a ooU^ degree;"368, or 12.30 per cent, are lackingL ^ i 
the prescribed amount of 11 semest^ hours in education; and 660j 
or 22.06 per cent, were teaching their first year in public schools. 

If all . the teachers (and not merely academic teachers or new 
teachers) be considered, the study rev^s that 71, out of approxi- 
mately 17,000 persons who replied to the queries, hold the degree of/ 
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Ph. D.; 1,668 hold a master’s degree; 4,323 have had trainiit^m 
both normal school and universit}"; 4,529 have no college credit in 
education: 1,905 have some college credit in education, hut not iT 
semesters hours; and 10,500 have college credit in education equal 
to or exceeding 11 hours. Of the 6,007 ^'()cationftl teacliers, 2,454, 
or 40.85 per cent^ hold a college degree. 

In teaching experience the tables show the following: 4.90 }>er 
c«nt of all teachers have had no prAious experience; 15.37 per cent 
have had less than 3 yeara^ ; 23.31 per cent have less than 6 years’ ; 
36.59 per ceht have less than 15 years’: and 1^>.81 per c^nt have 
more than 15 years’. 

Respecting the length of the school day, 30 report having a five^ 
period day, 85 a six-period day, 516 a seven-period day, 330 an 
ei^t-period day, and 39 more than eight periods per day. Like- 
wise, 470 have< class periods of 40 minutes; 480; class periods of 45 
minutes; 26, class periods of 50 minutes; and 66, still lohgcr class 
periods. 

Among the 12,420 academic teachers, 8,973 teach no more than 
five periods per day; 3,666 teach six periods per day; and 305^'ach 
seven periods per day. Moreover, 1,149 persons are occupied with 
school woric in excess of the maximum number of thirty-five 45- 
mmute periods per week, ^ 

Again,- of the_l7,000 persons answering the direct query, KL499, 
or 79.71 per cent, are teaching the subjects in which they specialized 
in college or university, leaving 1,911, or It. 28 per cent, who are 
teaching, in part at least, work for which they had not bwn speci- 
fically prepared to teach. Still further, 13,003, or 78.89 ]^r cent of 
the teachers reporting, are confining their teaching to a/ single de- 
partment of study ; 2,862, or 17.36 per cent, distribute thw energies 
over two' fields of interest; 538, or 3.26 per cent, teach im three dc- 
partment?i of instruction; and 76 persons scat ter thcil L^att^ition over 
more than three fields. / 

In regard to salaries, 6.66 per cent of all teachers were receiving 
,Jes.s than $675 per annum; 25.29 per cent were receiving something 
between S675 and 1899; 38.84 per cent were receiving between S90() 


and 11,199; 24.01 per rent were receiving between 11,200 II ,799; 
and 5.17 per cent were recoiyiag over $1 ,800. 

% Considering tho buildings and equipment, the report shows 33.43 
"J>er cent of the schools to have boon erected since 1910, and 21.60* 
per cent of them in the half decade from 1905 to 1910. The 1.032 
public schools contSin 2,477,882 volumes in their libraries, or an 
average of 2,307 volumes per school, and each school is expending 
annually $221.43 for library purposes. 
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The typical public secondary school accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association has, therefore, the following characterikics : It is 
located* in a town with a population of 13,518; has an enrollment of 
365 pupils, 164, or 44.8 por cent, being boys, and 201, or 55.2 per 
cent, being girls; and has 55, or 15.39 per cent, pupils in the senior • 
or fourth-year class; 70, or 19.42 per cent, pupils in the junior or 
third-year class; 97, or 27.15 per cent, pupils in the sophomore or 
second-year class; 137, or 38.02 per cen\, pupils in thq freshman or 
first^yoar class; and 6, or 0.02 per cent, pupils who are graduate stu- 
dents or unclassified pupils. Such a typical school maintains a ratio 
of teachers to pupils enrolled of one to somethinj^ l\^*twcen 16 and 25, 
and provides a school year of approximately 37 weeks. From this 
school were graduated 51 pupils in 1916, being 13. S8 per rent of the 
entire high-school enrollment, and being divided in respect to'sex in * 
the ratio of 41i^5 hoys to 58.15 girls. Of the number which gradu- 
ated, 16 or more (being 38.14 per cen\ of the w^hole number) entered 
institutions of higher learning the following fall. Also, in this typical 
school of 365 pupils are enrolled 13.75 per cent (or over'SO persons), 
who are nonresidents in the school district. For the most part, no 
doubt, these are rural inhabitants. 

' This typical school likewise employs 17.6 teachers^ 12, or 67.36'.per 
cent, for academic work, and 5.6, or 32.64 per cent, for vocational 
work. Of these teachers, 6.8, or 38.25 per cent, are men, and lO.S, 
or 61.75 per cent, arc women. Of these teachers, 24.61 per cc^t 
(that is, 4 or*^ in the typicil school) lire new to the given system eadi 
year. Of the new teachers, only 4.98 per cent are lacking n college 
degree, only 12.30. per cent are lacking a systematic professional 
training to the extent of 1 1 semester hours, and all have had previous 
teaching experience in some other system of schools except in the 
cases of 22.06 per cent of the entire number. Among the teachers 
not new to the given school system, only 10.31 per cent are lacking 
in college Megrees, and 20.14 per oent are without the prescribed 
amount of professional training now demanded by the association of 
tho new teachers. Taking the entire corps of teachers in the typical 
high school, 4.90 per cent have had no previous teaching experience; 

15.37 per cent have had less than the 3 years’ experience; 23.31 per 
cent have had less than 6 years* experien 9 e ; 36.59 per cent have had ^ . 
less than 15 years* experience; and 19.81 per cen^\have had more 
than 16 years* experience.^ Of the vocational teachers, 40.86 cent 
possess college d^rees and 5.11 per cent are teaching s^aSemio 
Buhjects as well as vocational subjects. ^ 

The typical school has h seven-period day, with an average of 43.2 
Minuses per^period. The t 3 rpical salary of teachers in a typical 
North Central schral is between $900 and 1^1,199. 


GENERAL, SUMMARY. 


' isV 

The typical accredited school is housetl in a spacious, sanitary, 
hygienic building which has been erected some time within the past 
15 years. Such a building contains a library of 2,307 volumes, and 
there are appropriated for its maintenance and expansion annually 
the sum of $221,43. This building also has e(|uipment as follows: 

■ Tablk 1116. -Bqui^ni^nt of the typical accTf<htnl nchooL 
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1 
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. j 

Entire school plant i. ia6,39fi 
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1 inall\ . in th^ typical school here considered there is about one 
ehancc in 250 that one teacher holds a Ph. D. degree, that one teaclu-r 
■ in 10 holds an A, M. or M, S, degree, that one teacher in 4 has been 
('ducated both at a normal school and a college, that one teachc”r in 10 
(approximately) is teaching one or more subjects for which he nev<«r 
prepared himself especially to teach, and that approxirnaUdy ,<< out 
of 10 teachors are teaching in one branch or department of study only, 

THE NONPUBMC SCHOOI.S. 

Taking the nonpuhlic schools by themselves, the study reveals 
the following facts: Out of 1,J65 schools accredited, only 87 are of a 
nonpublic character; those 87 are divided once more into four fairly 
distinct groups; namely, 29 purely private schools, 6 military schools, 
5 parochial schools, and 47 schools attached as preparatory depart- 
incnts to institutions of higher JoHrniug. ■ ' 

Enrolled in the 87 nonpublic schools are 12,365 pupils, an average 
of 142 per school. Of these, 7,472, or 60.25 per cent, are hoys, and' 
4,889, or 39.75 per cent, are girls. The total enrollilSent, therefore, 
of those nonpuhlic schools U leas than 1 per cent of the ef^>llraent of 
tho accredited public schools. * ^ 
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In 1916, from these 87 npnpublic schools, 2,535 students graduated, 
and of these persons 1,460, or 57.6 per cent, entered institutions of 
Wgher learning the succeeding autumn. The teachers in the non- 
public schools number 1,175, being an average of 13.5 per school and 
a ratio of 1 teacher to 10 pupils. Of the teachers, 54.3 per cent are 
men; 45.7 per cent are womerf. Classified in accordance 'wdth the 
work provided, 74.2 per cent are academic teachers and 25.8 ‘are 
. vocational teachers. Of the 872 acudemic teachers emj^oyed, 203, 
or 23.2 per cent, were hew to the given S 3 ’'stem in 1016; and of these 
ne\^' academic teachers, 5.3 per cent held no college degree, 21.6 per 
cent were without the prescribed 11 hours of profassional training, 
and 17.2 per cent had had no previous teaching experience. On the 
other hand, 159, or 52.40 per cent of all the vocational teaclicrs (new 
and old together), are college graduates. 

Pf the academic teachers*, 38, or 4.3 per cent of the toUvl number- 
were teacljliig more than 35 class periods per week, and 103 separate 
classes (mB«4|vin science) enroll more than 30 pupils encli. 

RespectingTKhing experience, 13.5 per cent of the nonpuhlic 
school teacheJ^piad had less than 3 ^"eai's' U^aching ex|HM*ience: 
18.18 per cent had had less than 6 years' ; 36.8 percent had had loss 
than 15 years' ; and 25.5 per cent had had more than 15 years’. 

As regards salaries paid, 18.6 per cent of the nonpuhlic school 
teachers were receiving leas than $675 per annum; 14.5 per cent 
received from $675 to 1899; 25.4 per cent received between $900 and 
$1,199; 33.1 per cent received between $1,200 and $1,709; and 
8.2 per cent received over $1,800. 

, Table Tt7. — Equipment of 87 nonpubhc »cH(h)U. 


I 


Total. 


Libraries... ...» number olvuluiuos..' 615,523 

Physics ..value.. S115,n51 

Chemistry 

Blolofty — lffi,052 

lUnueUralning...,-, . - JSS'SX 

Cooking..., - 

Bowing......... - -* $ 10,965 

Oommentel work . . . . 

,, .S;| 

Qrinnaslams and playgrounds. $l ,^,276 

Brhonl plant $16, 3», 967 


Average 
' per 9ch(Mil. 

\ 

7,075 

$ 1,348 
$ 1 , 10 ! 
$1,100 

$462 
$;i:i 
$148 
>lftt 
1125 
$ 25,224 
$ 209,358 


In the subject matter offered in the nonpuhlic schools there is the 
^ same range which is found in the public' schools. The comparison 
-for the several subjects is best shown by Charts liljl And LIV 
„ (pp. 129-131); . 
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